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Spanish affair was little better. than a slavish. reiteration of 
the principles laid down in the Circular.. CASTLEREAGH in- 
deed pronounced Austria to be the best pudge of the;éase of 
Naples ; and we do not learn thatthe Duke of WELLINGTON 
committed the affairs of Spain to the exclusive care of the 
Bournons of France. With this small. difference however, 
the declarations of the English Government on both occasions 
were to the same effect: they dissent from the principle of 
interference in the most cool and polite terms possible, and 
quietly declare their determination to remain neutral. What 
must we suppose the Despots thought of this? What could 
they think, but that the British Ministers were playing the 
same canting, hypocritical part towards Spain in 1822, as 
they had done in 1820 towards Italy? They knew the satis- 
faction felt, and even expressed in Parliament, by, those Mi- 
nisters at the subjugation of Naples; and when they found 
them in the same feeble .tane of mere dissent. and cold heu- 
trality, they could only conclude, that the rulers. of, Eagland 
wished them well in their hearts, and were only deterred 
from “ taking part” in their monstrous doings by the dread of 
Public Opinioy.. We must beg here not to, be understood to 
mean, that we think Mr. CANNING really entertains the same 
feelings towards constitutional Revolutions abroad as his ex- 
ecrated Predecessor did; ‘but we have no sort of dqubt, that 
the. Allied Despots must have thought so, and we are sure the 
tone adopted at Verona by the Duke of WELLINGTON gave 
them every right to think so. 
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Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. | Pops. 








OLICY OF ENGLAND WITH REGARD TO SPAIN 
AND THE BOURBONS. 


ast week,we ventured to anticipate the nature of the 
isclosure then about to be made in Parliament of the nego- 
jations which our Ministers have carried on with reference 
» the aggression committed upon Spain by the French 
Sovrnons. The diplomatic documents have since been 
roduced ; Mr. CanninG and Lord LIveRPoot. have stated 
yeir case; and out readers may now judge whether we were 
rfrom the mark in designating the foreign policy on this 
casion as mean and unworthy of the character of England. 
After wading through the mass of diplomatic jargon and 
he circuitous special pleading of the Ministers, the result 
ms to be neither more nor less than this: —That the 
ritish Government has dissented from the attack of the 
uropean Despots upon Spanish freedom. Mr. CannincG 
es the word protest frequently in his statement; but we, 
nnot think the mere declining to join in interference with 
pain, deserves so strong an epithet. Besides, protestation 
eans something more than the secret expression in notes 
nd dispatches of the disagreement of one court with another: 
should be a public eae ping Yr world, whose 
dgment constitutes the influence which the protesting. 

sires to call Korth on his behalf. Me. Cainahia fess the The whole course ‘of this diplomacy appears to ws to be 
ccessity of an excuse for sending any English Ambassador 


one of the most complete pieces of pretence, tion, 
} the Congress of Despots,—and he supplies it by 9 rather - formal humbug, that we ever heard of, and 
rane pssion of ignorance ‘at timeclt and. Ministers knew sin tanita. 26m, thas. sheoynanps | 
oe af rer Raa Despots were eonapiving to put down the example 6 


es, that thé sovereigns intended to busy themselves : 
ith Spanish affairs.* They thought, it bast: that the |i Spain. -M. Monrmornency at Verona avowed the design 
ussian and Turkish question would be the principal subject plainly enough to the most blunt understanding : he talked of 
discussion at Verona, The Duke of Wei1inGTon however | the “moral contagion” of Spanish principles, of the effect of 
und out his mistake at. Paris, and then comes Mr. Can- | SP2nish institutions in “ disquieting” France amb aqakening 
NG's instrnction as to the tone his Grace was to hold at | ¢Volutionary “passions and recollections.”. What wae the 
» Holy Alliance. The reader will find this in the debate ; | Conduct-of the English Ministers upow this avowal? 
nd we defy any one to say, that it amounts to a protest, |“ negotiated” —they expressed their “ anxious desire for the 
iy interference with “the struggle in Spain” (for so does maintenance of peace—they made much of the dangers of 
Foreign Seeretary think fit to. denominate the efforts of | #"—finally, they offered their mediation between the Bour- 
he wretched bands hired by French gold against the immense | O'S and Spain. - If up to this moment they were not aware 
ajoréy of the Spanish nation) is said to be “sd objectionable how useless, how worse tham useless, were their negoeiations, 
principle” agli wiser ons the British Sovereign feels | W22t next followed left them no possible excuse ‘for, perse- 
rprise, disgust, or indignation at the attempt? No such vering. The Boirrvons on the one hand rejected their me- 
ing; but that-—-* hig Majesty will not be @ party to it!” diation; the Spaniards on the other declared they would ad- 
| most lame and impotent conclusion ! Truer that the Eng- mit of no-dictation, of nothing to impugn ene of 
Minister a long time afterwurds assumes a little more The B assigned the best rea- 
wy wih tea ae when the chince of 
ae reduced to nothing, he talks of principles 
owed by the French King as “ striking at the Ot of tie 
itish Constitution ;” bat when a strong tope of | | 
ould have been most influential—when the iniquitous pro- | 
was first formally proposed—he céntents himself with this |“ 
eaking disclaimer, with a declaratidn that his Government 
wes hot take part in an ‘atrocity of the most outrageous | * 
ne. A pretty thing, as’Mr. Brovomam remarked, tomake 
Ment of “ not doing what they dared not do for théir lives, 
Al was dearer, their places.” °° i |: a ci 
dg remember Lord Castieneacn’s famous Circular 
“eapolitan question, must observe with a feeling of 
» that is successor's tone to the: Congress on the 


s some just:and severe remarks of Lard Pélivestone iu Wednesday's | of the 
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tle with their negociations, and talking darkly in Parliament 
of their hopes of peace—hopes which MM. CnaTravsRi- 
axnp and Montmorency of course always encouraged. 
If we could seriously suppose Mr. Cannine and Lord Lr- 
VEZRPOOL so blind and deluded as to be duped by such flimsy 
professions, we might amuse ourselves with laughing at the 
stress gravely laid upon the “pacific” declarations of the 
Bounson tools, after they had made no secret of the absur- 
dity of mediation, and were pushing on their military prepa- 
rations. The nearer they approached to the commencement of 
war—the more audacious and extravagant they grew in their 
despotic avowals, in the same degree they fed the English 
Ministers with vague hopes of peace: when even Louis’ 
Speech arrived, with the infamous paragraph about Spanish 
institutions, it was communicated to the Foreign Secretary 
with more earnest expectation of a pacific result than ever! 
Mr. CawnNino narrates this as if he was not conscious of the 
extreme ludicrousness of the bare statement—of the solemn 
farce he is describing the French Ministers to have acted! 
Could he be ignorant of the obvious motive of the Bournons 
in talking of peace to the very last? Could he be the dupe 
of the very shallowest tricks of diplomacy? It is incredible ; 
and yet, if he was not, he stands accountant for a greater 
sin: he was an acquiescing party in an attempt at delusion, 
which was not only degrading in itself, but might have had, 
and we honestly believe did have, a mischievous effect on the 
Spanish nation, whom we professed to serve. By listening 
to and repeating vague wishes and expectations of peace, the 
British Government excited hopes in the Spaniards which 
had no foundation in reason or probability. It appears from 
the diplomatic papers that San Micuer continued for a 
long time to think that the Boursons would not really ven- 
ture on war; and it is well known, that the speeches of our 
Ministers on the opening of the session of Parliament, excited 
throughout Spain a feeling of hope and delight. It is extremely 
probable, that the eternal prating of the English Government 
about “ good otlices,” expectations of pacific results, &c. may 
have given a degree of false security to the Spaniards, and 
delayed or relaxed those defensive preparations, in making 
which every moment was precious. The miserable quibble 
about the meaning of the memorable paragraph in Louis’ 
Speech was of a piece with the other deception. Louis 
declared, that the Spaniards could hold their institutions 
only from the free will of Ferpinanp. Mr. Cannine’s 
friendly ingenuity finds out however that there is a “ double 
construction” to be put upon this passage. We hope, says 
the Right Honourable Gentleman to the Viscount Cuatrravu- 
BRIAND, you only mean, that “ Ferpinanv should be a 
party consenting to any new modification of the Constitution !” 

hat, replies the Viscount, is precisely our meaning—we are 
sure the English Government could not misunderstand us!— 
Such is the virtue of a double construction. Lord Peter, in 
Swifts Tale of a Tub, discovers that though his father's will 
enjoins his sons not to wear shoulder-knots, the dictionary 
says shoulder-knot also means broomstich—and consequently 
they may decorate their coats with shoulder-knots, scrupu- 
lously avoiding broomsticks, Mr. Cannino’s “ double 
construction” is almost as good a joke. 

We gave our reasons last week for thinking, that the British 
Government should at the outset have made common cause 
with Spain; and chat if that had been done, the designs of 
the Bounnoms would have been abandoned in despair. No- 
thing that Mr. Cawnino and Lord Liverroo. have urged, 
inv those reasons. It is remarkable, indeed, that they 
nd? vba y to deny, that the threat of war from England 

ve deterred the BovRnowns from their wicked inva- 
Spair 4 they excuse their omission of such threat 
~eamour and scrupulous good faith. ‘‘“ Would 
aBTe Qac us put forth a menace without in- 

mn disregarded, to put it in execution ?” 

-) have had you use a threat to 


deter a tyrant from a flagrant atrocity, when there Was 3 
moral certainty that the threat alone would have hag «, 
effect, If the threat had been disregarded, then, no doy 
we must have gone to war; but while the chance of jts being 
disregarded was so small as to weigh nothing in the seal 7 
probability, it formed no reason why we should neglect s 
obvious and cheap a means of protecting our Ally. 

The argument for an immediate war in favour of Spaig. 
drawn from our Treaty with Portugal, and the prospect of 
being obliged, sooner or later, to take up arms in defence y 
that country, is met by Mr. CANNING with a distinction iy 
tween an obligation to defend Portugal when attacked, a. 
an obligation to join Portugal in attacking others. ), 
Treaty, he says, is a defensive, not an offensive one: th 
French Government have given “ repeated assurances” thy 
they have no designs against Portugal: therefore if Portugy 
without being attacked, chuses to join Spain, that is her om 
affair, and the Treaty does not bind us to interfere.—l, 
general distinction here taken between an offensive and 
defensive alliance, is undeniably true; but can Mr. Caxyiyg 
conscientiously say, that he considers Portugal, in joining he 
neighbour, would embark in any other than a strictly defes. 
sive war? Does he suppose that the Portuguese Governmey 
have an abstract fondness for war, and would make it at thy 
moment for any other consideration than that of self-defence’ 
As for the “‘ repeated assurances” of the French Governmen, 
we are surprised that any man should venture to cite them y 
grounds for reliance or even for argument. The Spaniards 
had plenty of “ repeated assurances” from the same honet 
politicians of their pacific and friendly regards: they ha 
something more; for not only did the Bournons disclas 


‘any political object in the maintenance of the Cordon Sanitaw 


long after the yellow fever had disappeared, but they declared 
nothing but malevolence could attribute such objects to then! 
Yet “ malevolence” was right, and the Cordon was acknow- 
ledged by the Ultras to be an Army of Observation, havig 
for its object to keep out “ moral contagion.” In the sam 
way doubtless, if they triumphed in Spain, the Bovnsoy 
would proceed with Portugal. They would be delighted » 
keep the Portuguese quiet by a lying profession of friendship 
until Spain be subjugated: then we should soon see an Amy 
of Observation on the western frontier of Spain, and bandsé 
the Faith would spring up in the neighbouring provinets 
Next they would talk of the unhappy “ struggle” in Portuge 
of the consequent danger to contiguous countries; and finaly 
they would proceed, out of sympathy with the suflerings 4 
the Portuguese, to march in an army and put an end &® 
‘“ deplorable” a state of things! They have done thus ¥ 
Spain—how can the Portuguese hope for better nae 
The Constitutions of both countries are nearly the same, 
if the Portuguese has been improved fromthe Spapish model, 
is on that very account the more obnoxious to the Bou ks 
The only question for the People of Portugal is, whether th 
shall wait till the Despots are able to assail them at how 
and unsupported, or by joining the Spaniards at once, ® 
a common defence of that Peninsula whose cause is ot 
the same? In either case the war is strictly defensive’ as 
if there be faith in Treaties or honour in their fram® 
England is bound to defend them with all her power. 
'f we were even to allow, that there may be a conscienti 
difference of opinion respecting the duty or policy ol 
with reference to immediate war, we think there can be vd 
as to the pettifogging, truckling manner in which Mins 
have “negociated.” If they did not think fit to threatea*® 
they should at least have refrained from Jetting the a 
know at the outset that they would be neutral. They i 
have given Spain the benefit of the effect that the te# 
would have had on her enemies. The least that the 
of a Constitutional State demanded, the least that we° 
do for an Ally assailed for its assertion of national 00” 
dence, was to make a strong public Protest against the! 
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a jus design of the Holy Alliance. Had that been done at drawing his troops 200 paces. The flag of trace having returned, the eS 
aa ++ had the united voice of the Government and People troops . “Y Majes‘y ee Ny os aoa [ the posts which the fe 
G th ~ ‘8 | . . . . . enemy had re-occupied, and completely overthrew him. ¥ 
3 oudly raised in 5 apiee, pletel) 
doub Gre at Britain ae d ", Spai gps against “ After an hour's repose, the enemy attempted a sally with three battce 1 
bens violence threatened towards Spain, the e ect would have lions, which he supported with a Sustained fire of fifteen pieces af cannon, Be! 
val % on half as good as the conclusion of an offensive and defen- | both from the town and citadel. This sally was promptly repulsed by a 
ie e Alliance with the Spaniards. The Spanish Ministers oes taken from the 22d, 35th, and 50th regiments of the line, led fa 
tect . ..: y Generals Dalbignac : arguefrye. att: 
' pected this at least, and asked it in a way that, one would Py Gates ade we on re * th a stave of the wehbe: eennties a 
° 7 ’ i * compare: 2 c ; u Po 
Co bink, should have moved the rulers of ony country calling officers of the line, officers af the staffl—every body has done bis duty. f 
a olf free. “ The ties of intimate regard,’ said M. Sawn | It was with cries of ¢ Vive le Roi,” that his loyal subjects constantly com- ay 
a ficveEL in his first request for Enelish mediation, “* the bated, and answer the vociferations of the Revolutionists. General Bourke 4, 
‘Nee of i a < , fane . * . ae ‘ . 7 c %. . * o A b % . 
De of inciples of mutual convenience, and the analogy of the cites with distinction the Aide-de Cainp of his Royal Highness, Lieut of 
On he. 5 tpt ba Ma eet Rote se Wat os E. Colonel Delahite, who was constantly in the midst of the fire, the Colonel ei 
d. an spective institutions whic exist in Spain and in Bag and— of the artillery depot, and Capt. Dacier. 4, 
mh » they not positively entitle the former, overwhelmed with “ We have to regret only the loss of 20 men killed or wounded. The : 4 
a te ficulties, to expect from the latter, whose political influence loss of the enemy must have be« n much greater, as they were twice re- aa 
othe of the greatest weight, something more than simple and pulsed. His Royal Highuese will, to-morrow, distribute on the spot the * 
5 thar ae, . : ue rewards due-to the conduct of the most distinguished officers aud soldiers. eh 
rtugal pstract justice—something more than & passive respect for | The head-quarters of the army will be to-morrow, the 10th, at Ernani, F 
“ iversal laws—than a cold and insensible neutrality ?” and on the 11th at Tolosa. ; iii 
“Tf . . . 7 ° ® r . Te mid 
T The only question in regard to the misconduct of Ministers | “‘ /4e¢¢-quarters, Oyergon, April g, 1823. | 
== ° r - ne ms . . nae ‘ ‘ . . ” } " 
£. _ ms to be, as Lord Fotkesrone put it on Wednesday, (Signed ) “ Major-General Coant-GuILLeMINOT. : f 
a hether they have been duped by the Ultras, or have been eg four Frenelimen taken prisoners in the affair of the 6th, have been +3 | 
NING . ; 5 tl rie jac -martial shot. The ’ 4 
‘ hying a deceitful part towards Spain; and we have too ried by a court maryal, and shot. The Duke d Angouleme has had a 
ng her ‘ae sie £ Cawieteore ’ very narrow escape. He went te distribute military rewards so near the 
defen. ( an opinion 0 T. ANN IN Gs acuteness, as well as too guns of St. Sebastian, that a 24-pounder ‘was ordered forward; bat the 
me. tle faith in his political principle, not to suspect the latter | Spaniards were so slow in mounting it on the battery, that the Prinee had 
| 2 the more probable surmise. already set off on his return when they fired it off; the ball struck pre- 
e tay cisely on the spot where his Royal Highness had been distributing the 
fence! decorations ; fifteen men were killed or wounded. The affair before St. 
COUNTY MEETINGS Sebasti w 
nmeat, 4 LLNS, Sebastian was much more serious than the official bulletin states. e 
rem Devon.—The freeholders of Devon met on Friday the llth, at Exeter, | cannot yet have the Spanish accounts, but reports from the army make the 
2 petition for Reform. The High Sheriff had insolently refused to attend loss of the French troops 300, instead of about 20.—Private Letter. 
niards the call of 625 freeholders, so the meeting was sanctioned by five Ma- ‘LEGRAPHIC ‘C 
honest trates, and was held in the Castle-yard, where between 3 and 4,000 Deon ae a heh rid 
y had sons assembled, Lord Eprineron presided, and he characterized the “ Pampeluna is closely a eke om wilt were on the 14th 
Yan duct of the Sheriff as indiscreet, unconstitutional, and violent. A pe- r. . ’ a te 
Sciam on for Refo th ly ve : ’ me. = A at Villa Franea; they will be on the 17th at Vittoria. ‘The two corps of ; 
mss elorm, as the only means of reducing the corruptions of the | the army will be the same day on the Ebro,” 3 
natarre e, Was proposed by Mr. Bubp, and seconded by Mr, H. forp.—It e 
clare rene a ° ic! able speech, by Dr. Tucker, who referred to SPAIN | 
thent opinions of Burke and Pitt, before the one became a sinecurist and : ae ao , 
i: other a renegade ;—he drew a striking picture of the wants of the On the eutry of the French army into Spain, @ new Royalist Regency q i 
hor ntry, and urged the necessity of union in the cause of reform,— Mr. — installed, ecacistug of Eguia, Erro, aud Calderon. They issued . oe 
having eTHMORE followed, and replied to the common arguments against Proclamation to the Spanish Nation, in which they make the following 1 
Same orm with much force and vivacity.—Messrs. Ropp, HAMLYN, the Rev, | Political profession of faith: —* The Provisional Junta of the Govern- uh 
aaa . JONES, and Mr. Runpxe, all spoke on the same side; and the Peti- ment of the Spanish nation: recognises only in the King the origin and +a 
ed h was carried unanimously.—A Vote of censure en the Sheriff was then seat of the Savereign Authority, und, as @ wecessary consequence, does not ae 
ite » sed. and one was proposed on the County Members, on account of admit in the political system any modification which is not made directly ee 
rdship, ir soneet: bs it was withdrawn, as it was stated that indisposition by ee King, by the advice of those wise men whom he may be pleased to i | 
Arr ¥ occasioned the non-attendance of Mr. Bastard.—Thanks were after- | Comsuét. es 
ndsd ds ae ee Magistrates and the Mover and Seconder of the peti- : “ | : 
, ‘y~and while the meeting was dispersing, three cuthusiastic che | 
“nets. -_ ve >? ote > ? ‘ 
vinees © given for the success of the Spaniards. UNITED PARLIAM ENT. Hi 5 
oh ohio oe freeholders of Brecon met on the I1th inst. at oe 
1p S ire-} iti ; ; ~ . : ron , . 
ngs AMEE. Here’ the High Sheriff attended, and. stated thet wes hn Senapaaliaeiaenay 
Y iff , and s iat it was his . 
lt # wr daty to obey the ae of the freeholders.—Mr. Gwynne Monday, Aprit 14. , i 
my: various resolutions, which he, however, withdrew in favour of a} N£COCIATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN RESPECTING SPAIN AND THE 
aad? ae proposed By Mr. WattiaMs, in which the petitioners called for a BOURBONS. a 
mest S = all monied property, the satne as on land; an equal distri- The Earl of Liverroot, in laying on the table the papers relating to ei 
me. a t * burthen of supporting the poor; an amendment of the laws this subject, addi essed the House in a long apotine containing @ narrative vi 
adel, oh © curreney, the importation of agricultural produce; a sys- | and explanations similar to those pf Mr. Canning in the Lower House, o 
yo . srvot economy, retrenchment, &c. &c.—After some remarks by | (See Monday’s Commons,) His Lordship also advanced the same argur ‘ } 
i cana Mr. Horcuxis, and the Rev. C. Grirrrras, the petition | ments in defence of the policy of Geverument. In regard to the recom- ve 
og thes the 7 -—Thanks were then voted, by acclamation, to the Sheriff, mendations to Spain, he declared, that they were purely suggestions of at 
“howe : meeting, which, though not numerous, was highly respectable, | modification in the Constitution, made in the most friendly spirit; and i 
nal : that Government would never have consented to propose to the Spaniards 


oa SS s- any concessions which the latter thought injurious to their honour or 


,, a FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ames. 


safety. It was obvious, however, that some changes in the Constitution j 
must be hereafier made; and it way thought there was a chance of peace 4] 
in accelerating them, With respect to the neutrality deelared by Engr ‘ 
FRANCE land, he would say, that the first duty of this country was to maintain its 
ants, Arai, 14,—The Moni x , ' honour; and that if its honour or interests required war, we had the 
ne let ro Ehe Moniteur of this day publishes the following | means of carrying it ow. Yet it could not be ted, that except in such 





1 ee 

gash oe a case, the true interest of this country, recovering as it was from 
, yee The march of th ARMY OF TUE PYRENEES. exhaustion of an unparalleled struggle, was to remain at peace. Let it 
s rd, auder the M ey qenrnnee. The brigade of the advanced | not be supposed, that in a war with France, a supply of arms or a subsidy 
ich the Duk ee de Camp Voilin, is balf a march beyoud Tolosa, | to Spain would be sufficient on our part. In the last Peninsular war, the 
pe elosel block &g'0 occupies with the first corps. The division | weight and expense of the military operations fell upon us, Then, how- 
es was senaiond ‘ades St. Sebastian. The flag of trace of this Ge- | ever, all the Spaniards were united s s0 Dow. cintigneane 
Hers of the ee musket shot, Our mone then made themselves | be all on one side, but there was usiasin on both ; the iciem of 
ii ; euri gts which command the fortress, into which they | liberty was opposed by the fauaticism of religions it was a war of the 
r Tie ‘sou to return. The impatience for fighting was such, | priests and peasants against the landowners and » Again, if 


rals and Officers : ; : > a 

F : , could scarcely check it, this country were to take part with Spain, the war would 

pe on position General Bourke sent a second flag of truce, | in Reoncecad all feeling in regard to Spain would be 

ge hed Araeg -rettoa sp but the Governor having pretended that | national hostility to Great Britain, The objects of the 
taken of this cireunstauce to advance, Gen. Bourke | meot in Spain were unattainable, unless the 


0 him our good and his bed: faith, by immediately with- | favoured them, Our interferenc. would be: 
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protection; or if the majority of the Spaniards did fevour the French, 
then what riglst had we to interfere ? 
Kari Gineyv was not of course prepared on the sudden, while in igno- 
rance of the contents of the papers on the table, to enter into a lengthened 
discpssion of the subject. It appeared from the Noble Earl's statement, 
that the Britixh Government had failed in averting a most calamitous 
war; which failure be (Karl Grey)atiributed to the neglect of the policy 
which had governed our ancestors iu similar cases, “The Noble Earl had 
characterized the French aggression as iniquitous and unjust; and he 
(Earl Grey) did not believe it could have taken place without great mis- 
conduct on the part of Government. If a bold and decisive tone had 
been adopted at Verona against that act of violence which had now been 
rpetrated ; if we had declared our intention to resist it all in our power, 
te was himself convinced, and so was every man with whom he had 
conversed, that Spain would have been secured, and Europe saved from 
war. 

Lord Kune observed, that Ministers had manifested all the indecision 
which might naturally be expected from them. (Hear!) ‘The Noble 
Karl (Liverpool) had told their Lords}ips that he could not prevail upon 
himself to Lelieve, to the very last moment, that the Frencli Government 
had determined on the invasion of Spain. (fear!) We (Lord King) 
had once heard of a man, of whom it was said that he could not stultily 
himself; but until this night he must be allowed to protest that he never 
knew a man who would openly avow (if such a plirase might be permit- 
ted) that he could dupify himself. (A laugh.) 

The papers were ordered to be printéd. 


Thursday, April V7. 
LATE NEGOCIATIONS-——-FOREIGN APFPAIRS. 


Lord Kina, in moving for an account of the extraordinary expense of 
the Foreign Missions from Sept. to Dec, 1822, made various pleasant 
remarks on the late Negociations and Documents, whieh, he said, must 
be satisfactory to all parties,— for the French Ministers must be well sa- 
tisfled, his Majesty's Ministers were satistied, and the satisfaction of the 
Public was extreme, for every body laughed at them! His Lordship 
said, he was firm)y persuaded that the French Ministry must have known 
that the Noble Earl (Liverpool) would be pleased,in being dyped. 
ol man must expect to be duped once in his life, and if done by one 
who had before borne an ordinary good character, there was not much 
in it; but to be duped by a Bourbon at this time of day, was really most 
extraordinary ! 

To some questions asked the Earl of Liverpoot, he replied that it was 
understood that Spain and France could not be united under one Crown 
~-and that the Duke of Wellington had attended the Congress as his 
Majesty's Plenipotentiary. 

Eeri Gary observed, that in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, it was 
stipulated that a specsal Congress should nef take place respecting the 
eflairs of States not being pariies to the Alliance, except on the invita- 
tion of those States. Ile wished to know what instructions the Duke 
of Wellingtou had in regard to that subject, aod if he had none,on What 
ground did be attend the Congress on the affairs of Spain? Earl Grey 
made various observations upon the complete ignorance of Ministers in 
regard to the French attack upon Spain, which appeared to him most ex- 
traordinary ,as they had communicated every thing relating to Spain tothe 
French Government: and he remarked upon the melancholy fact, that 
instead of speaking in strong language of the violation of principle, it. 
stead of utterly denying the right of intererfenee, such qualitied lan- 

wage should have been resorted to as that used by the Duke of Wel- 
fineton at Verona. If was not enough to disclaim the principle, it cught to 
have been protested against in the strongest terms. 

The Earl of Laverpoot complained very much of being taken by sur- 

it by the general observations of the Noble Earl (Grey). It would 
ave been most inexpedient to have discussed at Verona the provision 
made at Aix-la-Chapelle, because the hing of Spain being in a state of 
duress, could not have cour to the ¢ ‘Ong Tess, and such a discussion would 
have inevitably led to war. The Duke of Wellington was charged with 
wot having protested at Verona against the doctrine of interference with 
madependent states; but how could he protest, when at that time no 
power had asserted the principle of interference? He had, however, 
referred to previous remonstrances of the British Government asoinst 
that prinviple, as was evident from allusions in his Note; and had gone 
so far as to deprecate, not only interference by force, but even * animad- 
Versions upon the internal transactions of an independent state.” 

lord Howtann observed, it was very curious that the Earl of Liver- 
pool should complain of being taken by surprise, when questions were 
asked him respecting papers in his own office, and transactions in which 
he had been a principal actor! With respect tothe language of the 
Duke of Wellington at Verona, there was much said against the expe- 
diency of interference with Spain, bet nothing against the principle, 
He could not help observing too, that all the anxiety and tenderness ex. 
pressed by the Noble Duke was directed to those who were about to 
commit the crime, and never once applied to the unfortunate persons 
against whom the crime was meditated. Was this the way to interfere 
for the protection of an independent state? Was this the way to oppose 
the commission of ove of the most horrible crimes that power coald com- 
mt against the law of nations and the common rights of mankind? He 
would puta case. He would su that some of the poor stervin 
‘Irish in the disturbed districts h ud lnid a plan for murdering some rich 

squire in their parish, and borning his house, and that this plan had 
been by a Roman Catholic priest, by means of confession, and 
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that the priest, instead of going to the next magistrate to denounce the 
plot, should tell the conspirators that if they carried their scheme ji, 
execution they would incur a heavy responsibility--that they would 
subject themselves to much obloquy from the church and elsewhere. 
and, in short, telling them everything, except that they ought 1 
hanged. Ifsuch a case were to occur, what would certain persons say 
of the Catholic priest ?---After some further observations, the conyers. 
tion dropt. : 
Friday, April 18. 
THE NEGOCIATIONS RESPECTING SPAIN AND THE BOURBONS, 

In answer to some requests from the Marquis of Lansdown, 

The Earl of Liverroot promised to produce on Monday,---first, copies 

of such dispatches of M. Chateaubriand to the French Ambassador a: 
Madrid as had been communicated to the Spanish Minister; second ¥. 
copies of the declarations made by this country to the Allies since 199, 
to induce them to abstain from interference in the affairs of Spain; thirdly, 
a copy of the instructions prepared by the late Secretary for Foreigy 
Affairs for the Duke of Wellington. There was an objection in point of 
form to the production of the Answers of the three Continental Power 
to the French Questions at Verona. With respect to communications’ be. 
tween the Spanish and English Governments, in which the latter accused 
the French of fomenting disturbances in Spaiu, there was but one dis. 
yatch in which the subject was alluded to, and that would be fornished; 
ut there had been no formal communication made by the Minister 
Madrid to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Government, how. 
ever, of course had general information, and he did not mean to deny, 
that money had been transmitted by France to the Spanish Royalists, 

Lord Hoitanp remarked, that the fomenting of the insurrection of 
July 7th at Madrid, by French money, was notorious to every merchant. 
---Adjourned till Monday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, April 14. 
NEGOCIATIONS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN RESPECT TO SPaAty 
AND THE BOURBONS. 

Mr. Secretary Canning laid on the table, by command of his Majesty, 
the diplomatic correspondence on the affairs of Spain and France, and 
proceeded, according to notice, to explain the line of policy pursued by 
Government in regard to that subject. He prefaced his narrative by 
some remarks on the state of Europe at the moment preceding the Con- 
gress of Verona, and alluded toa former statement of his respecting s 
state paper fouad by him in the records of the Foreign-office, by which 
he had guided his conduct ;—a statement which, he said, had bees 
much misunderstood. He now declared,that there was such a state paper, 
which was known to all the world [ Lord Castlereagh’s Note on the Nes 
politan affair) in whi-h the principle of non-interference was laid down 
as broadly and definitively as it was possible for a Statesman to lay it 
down. He should perheps surprise the House by st@ing, that when the 
assembling of Congress was announced, Government considered that the 
affairs of Russia and Turkey would form the principal subject of debate, 
and did not know that the case of Spain would be at all a prominent 
question, Tt was not till his arrival at Paris, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton learnt from M. de Villele that the affairs of Spain chiefly would b 
discassed at Verona. His Grace then applied to him (Mr. Canning) lor 
instructions, which he immediately forwarded in the following terms = 
“ if there be a determined project to interfere by force or by menace # 
the present struggle in Spain, so convinced are his Majesty's Government 
of the uselessness and danger of any such interference, so objectionsbie 
does it appear to them in principle, as well as utterly impracticable ® 
execution, that when the necessity arises, or (1 would rather say) we 
the opportunity offers, Lam to instruct your Grace at once frankly a4 
peremptorily to declare that, to any such interference, come what »4y, 
his Majesty will not be party.” (Hear!) ‘These instructions were po 
tive and unqualified—from them the Duke bad neyer swerved. The 
British Government was so far from expecting that a proposve 
hostile to Spain would come from France, that they cousidered France # 
be the last quarter from which to expect it. All the papers is Kurope 
had published the King of t'rance’s Speech on the 5th June, in which be 
declared, in allusion to the force on his Pyrenean frontier, that the pr 
caution was to keep contagion from his provinces, and that nothing be 
mal veillance—nothing but ill-will and calumny could find a pretext fe 
giving this precautionary measure a different purpose. (Hear! # 
laughter.) ‘This distinct and pacific declaration accounted for the '** 
that the English Government bad not prepared to meet propastion, 
France hostile to Spain. When the Congress met, and such proposes 

were made, they were not directly hostile, but purely defensive * 
conditional. They were in fact inquiries addressed to the four powr™ 
what would be their conduct in certain cases of offence on the ps 
“pain. ‘To these inquiries the three Continental powers answered, 
they would countenance and support France. But the Duke of Well 
ton refused to concur in those answers—he refused to make any hrf 
thetical engagement—he refused to answer the enquiries—he 
that England would have nothing to do with interference, by foree - 
menace, with the internal affairs of Spain. (Hear!) The Cong 
broke up, and the Duke of Wellington went to Paris, to renew there 
remonstrances he had ineffectually made at Verona. He ‘ 
— Ministers pacifically disposed, and even inclined to send + 

crona for re-consideration, the dispatches prepared for Madrid. 
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fcendly spirit: it was said, that he carried his Neapolitan politics there, 


Yet it was curious enough, that the Ministers of the three Allied Powers 
d upon him (Mr. Canning) in Downing-street, to make representa- 


caiie : a ot iae . 
sens against ‘sending Sir William out, because it would countenance 
yens ag 


Soain. (Hear !) It was not unnatural, that Sir Ww. A’Court should be 
anpopttlar with a nation towards whom he had for a long time acted the 
part(in regard tothe claims forindemnity) ofan obdurate creditor and dun, 
since, however, the Spaniards were informed that the British Govern- 


went had been actively engaged on behalf of their independence, their 


feeling towards him had changed. Before this information was given 
however, an application was made by the Spanish Ministers, first, to 
know the course of the. negociations; secondly to soli¢it our mediation 
aid good offices with France. A formal offer was then made by the 
Doke of Wellington to the French Government of our mediation. This 
the latter declined, assigning as a reason, that the grounds of difference 
were not of that specific kind which admitted of mediation, but arose out 


of the state of things in Spain, and its influence upon the tranquillity of 


France ; and declaring, that the two nations were in such a state of jea- 
lousy and irritation, that war was a preferable alternative. (Hear ! ) 
It might be thought, after this declaration, that England should have 
withdrawo from farther interposition, But both parties accompanied all 
their declarations with such earnest expressions of a desire for peace, and 
Government felt so great an alarm at the danger of war, not only to 
Spain, but to France, and through France to all Europe, that it appeared 
to be our daty to exert ourselves as long as the least chance of peace 
remained. The Duke of Wellington, who had once conquered her in- 
dependence for Spain by his sword and now exerted himself by diplo- 
macy fo preserve it, seemed every way an excellent medium for such 
exertions with the Spaniards. His Grace, therefore, through the me- 
divin of his friend Lord Fitzroy Somerset, addressed his advice to Spain 


‘wi the most frank and sincere manner. He (Mr. Canning) did not now 


snow exactly, whether, were this to do over again, he should have 
availed himself of this chance of preserving peace, yet if he had not 
he should have found. it difficult to justify to the world the omission 
of one chance of averting a war so calamitous. Soon afterwards, 
an event occurred, which nearly destroyed his hopes: he meant the 


extraordinary Speech of the King of France on opening the Cham-- 


bers---( Hear, Hear ! )---of the construction of one paragraph of which 
taking the construction it naturally bore,—no man could entertain 
@ greater disgust and abhorrence than himself. (#/ear!)--- Not 
# week, no, not a day, was lost in conveying to France the expres- 
—- of those sentiments ; in telling her, that ifsuch was the construction 
ofthe Speech, that there was an end of British participation in any 
hegociations—-that thet principle avowed (of all power being held from 
the Crown) was one which no country having the least pretensions to 
avn could admit—that it strack direetly at the root’ of the British 
; “sUtution—( loud cheers )—that no free Spaniard could hear of modi- 
eee on such 2 eee and no British statesman of 
— ater ry be Been 10W aver AGded, mee this oantineios 
French Government nad tl ; dis Re nene ne “ eogrnne: . 1 
homens ¢ that disavowal, and adopted another construc- 
m oe i, he confessed) the words could not; altogether bear. 
Mh kanes f.1 “— i Consequence proceeded ; and it was at that time 
Wee themeely eu bound to express in Parliament considerable 
eae Fee an orminations for however singular it might appear, 
(Mr. ( eankaat ae . urge @’ Affaires communicated the Speech to him 
rish for es it “ accompanied by a more earnest expression of a 

ar, and a more anxious desire for the good offices 


Ol tar ‘a . e 
rat Britain, Just about that time too, a second call was made on 


the mrt of So; , } . ° b pe : 5 
| Spain forthe friendly interposition of England, which was 


6 ifcient t : a ae : 

Ther , have decided Ministers, had they previously hesitated, 
ae _ owever no further active part in the nevociations. ‘The pro- 
“iswers were transmitted through Sir W. A’Couet; and the 


Peuit Was.a , 
malt total failure in regard tothe hope of peace. ‘Throughout 
hole business, the 


‘Gerstand, that we 
“© commenced, we 


- 


Spanish Government had been given explicitly 
would do all we could to avert war; but that, if 
ths the ee maintain a most strict aeeieey: (Hear?) 
it eee Diplower omer then quoted from his dispatch to Sir C, 
having repeated Fyaaiad apers ) the Declaration, that Great Britain, 
Wiation in Soein or obhad from France of any designs of territorial 
Pere neutrality ’ Me any aggression on Portugal, had resolved to 
Portugal ; and peat z Cauning then adverted to our relations with 
derstood throighout thay nn the Ministers of France had distinctly 
wee of that kingdom, w id % wanton attack by them on the indepen- 
eT force wy support it » Would Bring Great Britain into the field with all 
‘sed i reward to our Atthe same time a great misunderstanding pre- 
teked, We meet 1 he gations towards Portugal, If Portoge! were at- 
PF t6 wet 4 er aa er,—but not if she attacked others; for that would 
PAY thie sin are whether we should be at war or peace, entirely 
The French “sash ortugal. ‘The alliance was defensive, noi offensive. 
he Mitevrity of ‘Tecate oe all along declared its intentiow to respect 
to take part witha + and up to this moment Portugal was not 

th Spain. If Portugal joined Spain, there was no 


r 
: 
~ 
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riod, no direct communication had taken place between this coun- 

The reason was, we wete then disputing with the 
ment respecting the claims of British subjects for indem- 
f injuries committed on our commerce under the Spanish 
fas; As soon'as satisfaction and indemnity were granted for these in- 
~« the other business was entered upou. The employment of Sir 
Wm, A’Court at Madrid had been represented as indicating an un- 





ground for Great Britain to put forward a single soldier in svpport of 
Portugal. (Hear!) He was not stating what our policy might be, but 
what was required of us by treaties. (Hear!) With regard to the 
neutrality of England, he was aware that many persons of the first rank 
and the utmost respectability thought we should make common. cause 
with Spain. He could admire the feeling which originated this opinion.’ 
He could admire the sympathy with a gallant but weaker people as- 
sailed by a violent and stronger nation. He could imagine those bo- 
soms in which such feelings were unalloyed by considerations of interest 
and expediency, to be happier than those in which such considerations 
prevailed. He could not only understand, but absolutely envied, .the 
feelings of those who called for war, for the issue of which they were in 
no wise respousible, (2/ear!) He would confess that the reasoning by’ 
which the war against Spain was justified, appeared much more calcu- 
lated than the war itself to excite a strong feeling against those who had 
projectedit; and he must likewise add, with all due respect to those 
who defended it, that he could not understand by what process of rea- 
soning, or by what confusion of ideas, they contrived to persuade them- 
selves that they had made out adything which approached even toa 
shadow of a case. (J/ear!)} He could not however concur with the 
opinion that we were bound to go to war. When the existing treaties, 
were examined, such a course would be found neither borne out by 
justice nor policy. He did not say that such a war would, in its own 
nature. be unjust, but that there was not such a call for our interference 
as made it unjust not to interfere. Some had urged indeed, that we 
might have prevented war by the menace of it. But he thought a 
British Statesman would degrade himself by threatening that which he 
either did not mean or could not execute. Others thought we might 
undertake a maritime warfare alone. If any war however were proper, 
Great Britain should always enter upon it with all her energies, nof as 
an auxiliary, but as aprincipal, With regard to the course of mediation 
pursued by Government, l:e was aware there would be difference of opi- 
nion; but he thought it fully justified by the circumstances. France 
complained that the institutions of Spain endangered her internal tran- 
auillicy, and desired their alteration. Spain complained, that the Army 
of Observation produced disorders in the Peninsula and demanded its with- 
drawal. The British Government had recommended to Spain to make some 
changes—to France to withdraw her army. That was all they could do; 
and they must either have done that, or given up all hope ofmedtation 
He earnestly hoped and trusted, that Spain would come triumphantly 
out of this struggle. (Loud cheering.) But whether Spain or France 
were successful, he must ever feel a perfect conviction, in considering 
the extent of misery which might be occasioned by the contest, that if 
Spait had given way in a stight degree on the one part, and the army of 
observation had beeu withdrawn on the other, any unpleasant fee ing 
would have been swallowed up in the immensity of the benefit which 
would have been produced ; they would not then have had to deplore 
that warfure, the issue of which it was impossible to foresee. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. BrovueuaM rose, not tg answer the xpeech of the Rt. Hon. Gentle- 
mai. or'to discuss the topics of that speech, but simply to explain why 
the Opposition must delay such discussion, He had all along considered 
ashighly inconvenient the course of making the defence of Ministers 
first, and then producing the papers which were to bear it out; and he 
now declared, that though he bad carefully attended to what had been 
said, he was quite in the dark as to the specific line of policy pursued by 
Government—as to the representations made ai Verona, &c. | He did not 
know that there were any persons so extremely absurd as to wish Minis- 
ters to use menaces which they could not follow up. He would say, 
that they ought to have used the firm languave of remonstrance, not of 
menace. What benefit could result from their declaring at Verona— 
* That we are not so base, so wicked, so driveiling, or so profligate, as 
those by whoin the invasion of Spain has been commanded?" (Cheers, J 
What was the use of such statements, if nothing effectual were done to 
check that system of policy, which he thought had died with the late 
Marquis of Londonderry—that system which was supported by the 
shallow rhetorician, by the flimsy orator, Chateaubriand, who had been 
transformed from a writer of bad books to a writer of worse speeches? 
(Laughter.) What use was it to tell.the people and the Parliament, 
* We do not mean to do that,” which Ministers knew, for their lives, 
they could not, they dared not do? (Cheers.) Being as yet ignorant of 
the dates of the papers. he could not tell how long the Rt. Hon, Seeretary 
had been the dupe of the French Government? ( Laughter.) “That he 
had been duped was quite clear. ‘Uhat was his cave. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) The Rt. Hon. Gentleman denied being au secomplice, and he dis- 
proved the accusation by showing that he was the dupe. (Cheers and 
laughter.) By the details he had given, the Rt. Hon. Gentleman hed in 
efieot declared, that men of worse faith, more abandoned in their notions 
of honour—whose words were les to be relied on—existed not in any 
Cabinet in the world,’than those§men who now composed the French 
Government, (Cheers.) lt appedred, that up to the very eve of the day 
when the French King declared war in his speech, the Government of 
thiecountry Was abused with false but sanguine hopes of pacification. 
( Cheers.) “Ue *wondéred how so acite a person as the Rt. Hon. Gen- 
tlemah could possibly think of complimenting the French Government 
(as he had done in his Inst: dispatch) on their unambitious views with 
recard to territorial aggrandizement in Spain,” Neutrality on our part 
would not be 60 easy a matter as it deemed to be thought. France ror 
enforce that system with regard to peotrals which we bad established, 
but which we might not find so agreeable, if turned against ourselves. 


The people of England might have the novel sight of their ports block- 
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search. ‘The merchants would not bear the system; eruptions would 
break ont, and it would end in war. The Hon. Member, after some 
spirited remarks on the Ultra faction in France, that made this war 
against the wishes both of the people and the army, and some fervent 
rs for Spanish success, concluded amid loud cheers. 
[he papers were ordered to be printed. 
Tuesday, April 15. 
Various petitions were presented against the Catholic claims. 
PX-OFFICIO PROCEEDINGS IN IRELAND. 


of the Orange faction. He contended, that though ¢ 


stitutional, and ought not to be drawn into a precedent. 
by a motion to this effect. 


ofthe case, for that the Grand ury had thrown out the Bill in the teeth 


Mr. P. had concluded his speech, he withdrew from the House. ] 


god moved the order of the day on the motion. 
Col. Baary supported the original motion. 


was incapable of good. 


and contended that the Attorney-General had sufficient grounds for the 
line of proceeding he had adopted. 


in Ireland. 
Mr. Broucuam did not deny the legality of the course pursued by the 


with much force and acuteness, the practice of filing Ex-Officio lafor- 
mations, which was one that should only be had recourse to for high 
and dangerous offences, at times when a moment's delay might be dan- 
gerous to the State.—The riot at the theatre, Mr. B. said, had furnished 


(hear, hear!) who had said, * that he never before heard of a rattle 
which bad made such a noise; that he had heard, indeed, of a full quart 
bottle exciting much eloquence and produging some merriment; but he 
mever knew an empty one which had caused «o much talk or attracted so 
wuch attention.” ( Laughter.) —Mr. Brougham, in speaking of the pre- 
scot Irish Government, observed, that whatever might be its defects and 
Vices, it was a celestial one compared with that infernal arrangement 
which some were anxious to substitute in its place. (Cheers.) He could 
wot vote for the motion, as it would be playing the game of the faction 
which had been for so many years the curse of that faircountry. (Cheers. ) 
In contradiction to Mr. Goulburn, Mr, Brougham protested that he saw 
i the constitution of the Government something which much resembled 
the chequered appearance of a harpsichord. (Laughter.) Keys ajter- 
nately black aud white—biack and white, down the whole line, till he 
eame indeed to the spot where the two learned Law Officers of the Crown 
of England were fixed; and there there were two blacks together, and 
no white: (cheers and laughier:) for there alone it was, that the differ- 
ences of the Cabinet were not represented. The balance was nicely 
trimmed, so as to accommodate here a vote in favour, there a vote against 
the Catholics: only in the instance of his two Hon, and Learned Friends 
the altervating principle was dropped—both of them voted uniformly 
ainst the Catholics. ( Laughter.) —Mr. Brougham went on to describe 
e discordant materials of which the Government in Ireland was com- 
posed; andthe manner in which the Lord-Licutenant was thwarted by 
a Lord Chancellor, who was his co-ordinate, and by a Secretary w bo 
was subordinate. Disapproving of the conduct of the Attorney-General 
in this matter, he could got bring himself to vote an entire acquittal ; but, 
feeling his first duty to be, to prevent the triumph of that bad set of men 
and principles to which so much of the miseries of Ireland were to be 
traced, he should Vote against the proposition, in the hope that the House 
would no longer lend itself to a system so utterly disgraceful. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. Canwine declared, that whatever might be said of Lord Welles- 
ley’s government, he thought that his disposition to confer happiness on 
Ireland could be no matter of doubt; and it was because he wished the 
continuance of that Government, and should be averse that any blow 
abould be struck at so esential a member of it asthe Right Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman (Mr. Plunkett), that he should concur in a vote 
which might put en end to the proposition, He would therefore sapport 
the vote of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. Brougham), who 
would much more effectually contribute to the welfare of Ireland, by 
lending the erful sid of hiv talent to the efforts which were making 
for her amelioration, than by indulging in so vehement an invective os 
he bad uttered against the perenest 
After soine further remarks by severs! Members, Mr. Brownlow with- 













aded by a French force, and their vessels would be liable to the right of 


Mr. Browse1ow, in a long but able speech, animadverted on the late 
official proceedings in Ireland respecting the riot in the Dublin theatre, 
when a bottle and a rattle were thrown at the Marquis Wellesley by some 

¥ Attorney-General’s 
conduct, in filing an Ex-officio information against certain individuals 
after a Grand Jury had thrown out the Bill prepared against them, was 


not absolutely illegal, yet that it was unwise, unprecedented, and uncon- 
He concluded 


Mr. Pconsertt (the Irish Attorney-General) entered on his defence, in 
which he maintained that he had not acted unconstitutionally or oppres- 
sively, and went at length into arguments and statements to show that 
his conduct had been altogether proper under the peculiar circumstances 


of the evidence before them, and much improper official interference had 
oceurred, the object of which was to defeat the ends of justice.—[ When 


Mr. W. Courtenay defended the conduct of the Attorney-General, 
Lord Mitton did not think that the Attorney-General had been guided 
by a sound discretion; but much of the evil complained of arose from the 
divided state of the Irish Government, which was so constituted, that it 
Mr. Goursuan denied that the Irish Government was a divided one. 
If the motion was pressed, he said, 


it would tend only to increase the irritation which so unhappily prevailed 


Attorney-General for lreland, but the propriety of it; and he exposed, 


matter of amusement to almost the highest legal authority in Ireland, 
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drew his motion ; and Sir F, Burdett gave notice of one on this gubjec: 
for the 22d inst. ‘ 
Wednesday, April 16. 
Many petitions were presented against the Claims of the Catholics, 
ZETETIC FREETHINKING SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition from 110 Members of this Society. 
They stated that they had met every Suuday, from 1820 to 1822, to qi, 
cuss literary, philosophical, and theological subjects; that stranger; 
were admitted. but no money was taken; and they never conceived they 


were violating any Jaw, until they were disturbed by the Sheriff of 


Edinburgh in November last, when the president and two others Were 
seized, kept in custody some days, and then held to bail. The Sherif 
had also taken some of their books away, among which were, Watson’, 
Apology for the Bible, Paine’s Works, Hume’s Essays, Leslie’s Shor 
Way with the Deists, Mirabaud’s System of Nature, Ogden’s Deist Un. 
masked, Queen Mab, Owen’s Essay on the Formation of Character, the 
Liberal. &e all of which were retained, though most of them were to 
be had in every bookseller’s shop in the kingdom. ‘The petitioners com. 
plained of the severity of the law ; and Mr. Hume was satisfied that the 
English law would not justify the cenduct of the Sheriff, though by the 
Scotch, any person guilty of blasphemy, or denying the Trinity, might 
be punished with death! Such laws ought not to be suffered to exist, 
and it was a cruel absurdity to suppose that disbelief deserved such 4 
punishment. The petitioners protested that their object was to promote 
information and encourage morality ; that young people were not ad- 
mitted except introduced by a Member; that they could not be called a 
Sect, for no two of the Society exactly agreed upon any one point; 
(laughter ) and that their object in meeting was to discuss opinions, and 
thereby arrive at truth.—Mr. Hume concluded by stating, that he agreed 
in the prayer of the petition (that a Bill might be passed, repealing the 
law as it stood, and allowing free discussion on all subjects)—and that 
he thought it hard that persons so peaceably assembled should be liable 
to such violent interruptions. 

The Lorp Apvocarte said, the Sheriff of Edinburgh had acted by his 
advice, and he therefore took all the responsibility on himself. The 
crime of cursing God was punished with death by the law, but that re- 
specting the denial of the Trinity had been modified, the first offence be- 
ing visited with fine, the second with fine and imprisonment, and the 
third with death—and until the law was repealed they were bound tore- 
spect it. ‘The conduct of the petitioners had been most improper: every 
system of religion was derided at their meetings, and even the existence 
of God denied and laughed at. Boys were allowed to attend. He had 
therefore interfered to stop their immoral proceedings, and three of the 
principals had been held to bail, but nothing further had been done; 
and as the meetings in Edinburgh and Glasgow were given up, it was 
designed to let the matter drop. If however the parties wished for 4 
tria!, he was prepared with evidence of their guilt. Such associations, 
the Lord Advocate asserted, ought not to be tolerated in any country 
where religion and morality were respected. 

Mr. Monc« thought that the laws respecting the Trinity were wore 
than those of the late Spanish Inquisition: they were quite monstrous. 
The Jews denied Christianity, and he did not see why the same toleration 
should be denied to those who conscientiously disbelieved in Christianity. 

Mr. Hume was astonished to hear the Judge Advocate defend such 
laws, for which every man of liberality must blush. Error must be re- 
moved by reason, not force, and such proceedings were unjust and ji 
politic. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

SOMERSET PETITION. 

Sir Thos. LernsrinGe presented a petition from Somerset, signed by 
upwards of 3,000 persons, many of whom, he said, he knew were o! (¢ 
most respectable deseription. ‘Though it was not the one he had pro- 
posed,—for the fascinating powers of an individual (Mr. Hunt) had !e¢ 
the frecholders from him,—and though the Sheriff had refused to sige", 
he still considered it the petition of the County. 

Some conversation ensued. Mr, Hopnouse thought the Sheriff hed 
no right to refuse signing a petition on behalf of the peopie, when it pr 
ceeded from a meeting over which he had presided; and he conzre'® 
lated the House on the progress of Reform, when they saw a County p& 
titioning for it, which, a few years ago, would not have listened to 
very word.—Messrs, Wynn and Bankes insisted that the Sheriff »” 
not in any way bound to sign the petition. 

NEUTRALITY. 

To a question put by Colonel Davies respecting the course Gover® 
meng would pursve in case the French fleet now in the West Indies ¥* 
to attack Cuba,---Mr. Canning declined an answer, observing, th! 
would be absurd to give an opinion upon any such contingency. 


FOREION ENLISTMENT BILL—CONDUCT OF MINISTERS. 

Lord ALtnonr observed, that though he deemed the attacs upos 
Spain altogether unjustifiable, yet he was a decided advocate for pe*™ 
as war would be a great calamity in the present situation of this cous"?! 
Indeed he thought that even if we were to declare for Spain, it *& 
not serve her, but only tend to produce greater union among her 
mies. Still he was convinced that Ministers had not consulted at \* 
rona the honour and interests of Great Britain, (Hear, hear!) Not - 
gle attempt had been made by the Duke of Wellington to impress o* - 
Sovereigns the infamy that wonld for ever attach to their name> it i 
persevered in the attack upon Spain; and though those Sovereigh ™** 
not have listened to such remonstrances, still the honour of the count 
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of justice required that it should have been made. I close all the particulars of our negotiations, while we had been kept in 
Principle, justice, morality, had all been left out of the question; and contemptuous ignorance of all that had been transacting between France 
chat Government had done was, to represent to France that to make | and Spain? Why had we not asked what was going on? For this reason 
warspon Spain would be injurious to her interest. (Hear, hear !) Lord | —we were afraid of doing it. England was afraid ? No. England 
Althorp then proceeded to argue, that it was no violation of neutrality | knew no fear; but her dastardly, crouching, truckling Cabinet had not, 
.. «afer countries at war to enlist troops in a nation not at war, provided | dared to ask, even humbly, meekly, and submissively to ask, the state 
partiality was observed. This. he contended, was the opinion of Gro- | of the negotiations France was engaged in regarding Spain. ( Hear, hear !) 
as ! he maintained that the restriction ought to be taken off as hos- | Fourteen years only had passed since we were fig iting that very power 


fuss ana b ‘ > e - be ° > 
to the principles of a free constitution.---The Noble Lord cencluded | before which we were now crouching with the most disgusting humility. 
(Great cheering.) Now England was afraid to lift up even het voice, 


moving for the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Bill; except the 
aianse which had repealed some former statutes that made it a felony to | much less her arm,—that arm before which tyrants had once trembled--- 
in favour of suffering Spain. She was afraid to contend for what were 


called by Mariborough the outworks of Britain. The Noble Lord in- 
sisted, that if Great Britain did not go to war on behalf of Spain, she 
must abandon for ever the rank she had occupied among nations, and 
resign the glories for which she had so long and so successfully fought 
and bled. [fempty words would answer the purpose, no man had a 
more plentiful supply of them than the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, although he 
had been so sparing of them in reply to the request of the Spanish Mi- 
nistry. He had been most egregiously, memorably, and ridiculously 
duped; and, as it were in revenge, he had employed himself, from the 
very opening of the session, in endeavouring to dupe the House, He 
had kept back all information---he had craved abstinence from inquiry. 
{ Mr. Canning dissented.] Well, he had expressly returned thanks to the 
House for its abstinence from inquiry. (F/ear, hear!) And why was it 
that the House had been kept ignorant?) Why had not the truth at once 
been declared? The House might just as well have known the fact in 
the beginning; for it appeared, by the papers produced, that, from the 
first, Ministers had been determined not to go to war. He believed that 
throughout the empire the people detested, abhorred, despised the base 
policy by which their hands had been tied, and themselves prevented 
from interfering on behalf of the rising liberties of Spain. With the 
liberties of that country the security of England, the ultimate sevurity, 
was mixed up. ‘The Noble Lord sat down by expressing his conviction, 
that it was the accursed debt under which England was groaning which 
reduced her thus beneath---bereath even the House of Bourbon; and 
low as that condition was, and degrading to the country, it was not the 
worst consequence which would ensue from her debt, if that debt was 
not got rid of. 

Mr. W. Lamp confessed tliat he had not read the documents with 
sufficient attention to have made up his mind upon them; but with 
respect to the Bill in question, upon no one principle could he vote for 
the repeal of it. ‘The repeal at the present moment could only be viewed, 
as he took it, as an act of decisive hostility. 

Dr. Lusaineron trusted, that no alarm at the displeasure of other 
states, though all the despots should league for retaliation, would ever 
have the effect of abating one expression, or one word of honest indig- 
nation at the couduct of powerful aggressors. Reverting to the eee 
whether or not the Foreign Enlistment Bill should be now repealed, his 
Noble Friend had stated, and he entirgly concurred with him, that the 
Act might be repealed without any breach of neutrality. If both sides 
were admitted to the exercise of the right, there was no violation of 
neytrality. He saw no ground for believing that this country could 
ultimately escape being merged in the war. It appeared to him, it would 
be undertaken most happily now that the public spirit was with the 
Spaniards, and the hopes which were entertained for their deliverance 
were unbroken by defeat. 3 

Dr. Purtimore opposed the motion, because he thought that the 
repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Act would be to depart from that neu- 
trality which it was agreed on all hands ought to be preserved. 

Mr. Marrvat opposed the motion. ‘The Government having wisely 
determined to observe a strict neutrality, it would be unjust to alter the 
existing law. He believed that the public voice was in favour of neu- 
trality, 

Lord Joun Russert denied that the repealing this Act would infringe 
neutrality. Let them do what they might, say what they woald, the 
heart of the country would not be oul and it was better to obey that 
voice, and to give way to the generous feelings of humanity which were 
excited in favour of the Spanish cause, 

Mr. 'T. P. Courtenay contended it would be saying that we were 
prepared to take a decisive part in the war. 

Sir R, Wirson said, nothing had occdrred, since the debate on passing 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill in that Hoje, which tended to alter the 
opinion he then held---that it was an unjust, impolitic, and to the honour 
of the country a most degrading measure. Ugjust, because it was opposed 
to the known opinions and generous feelings of this country ; and it could 
not be carried into effect without revolting those feelings, and operating 
against the oppressed ; impglitic and degradingy because it retarded the 
progress of freedom and independence in other nations, whieh was of so 
much importance to this, and interfered with the exertions of individual 
patriotism. Many persons had asked him to give them advice as to the 
course they should pursue with reference to the war iu Spain. . He could 
only answer, that he would give no advice 5 but this he would say, that 
if, by his advice or service, he could give any assistance to the Spanish 

ite of any inconvenience or punishment he 
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corve a foreign state. 
- Lord Forxstone seconded the motion. He alluded with much anima- 
fon to the documents respecting the late negociations, observing that no 
words could sufficiently express the disgust, shame, and indignation he 
had felt on the perusal of them (hear, hear!) on account of the utter de- 
-radation they reflected upon the British nation. It was manifest that 
there had been a leaning to the stronger side throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings, and while pretending to be neutral, we were in fact abetting 
the foulest aggression upon record. Why had not Ministers been better 
informed of the designs of the French upon Spain ? For what have thou- 
csnds a year been given to an Ambassador, if he were to know or to tell 
nothing? And when the Duke of Wellington opened the eyes of Mi- 
sisters to the projected invasion, the answer of the Foreien Secretary 
was, * We will have nothing to do with it.”---Good God! (exclaimed 
the Noble Lord)---if we saw a man about to murder an unoffending fel- 
low-creature in cold blood, did it free us from crime, avhen it had been 
in our power to prevent it, to say * we will have nothing to do with it?” 
(Hear, hear!) ‘The cases were precisely parallel; yet we had made no 
remonstrance---no appeal to justice, honour, or national virtue. We 
«ood tamely by, and saw the most detestable plot coneocted without a 
«ngle word to deter the guilty, or to warn the innocent. The Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman had promised “a plain unvarnished statement,” but he had, 
vevertheless, taken care to make outa case as favourable as possible, 
id the very quotation on which he had relied proved that 
Ministers had degraded their country, had debased and sullied its 
aracter to the remotest posterity. Would that there existed a House 
‘Commons with spirit, with honesty, with generosity enough to reject 
« Minister who ventured to rest his justification upon one of 
the basest and most dastardly acts that had ever disgraced the policy 
of the meanest state in Christendom. (Much cheering.) The other 
extract, from almost the last document, proceeded from the same pen ; 
and it declared that the King’s Ministers, confiding in the assurances of 
Frauce, that she made war upon Spain for no purpose of aggrandizement 
were disposed to be satisfied. The Rt. Hon. Gentleman had avowed that 
he had been made the dupe of Frencli diplomatists; but was there ever 
dupery so egregious as that which had been practised upon him in this 
ustance? “‘Trué it was that the documents might not admit the purpose 
"as aggrandizement, but what did M. de Chateaubriand say? Had he 
t openly asserted, that the House of Bourbon would pursue the great 
ey of Louis XVI, and exercise such a coutroul over Spain as would 
Bre Fine a commanding influence in Europe? (Hear, hear!) The 
i ' Fitzjames spoke even in plainer terms :— The English Minister 
rade our aggrandizement, and well he may; but I, as a 
mee BS y approve it, and with this view I support the mea- 
“res recommen ed.” Surely, after this declaration, the Rt. Hon. Gen- 
; er ae oly yess nee duped, but have been willing to be duped, 
| ie? anne ine alee and the by-word of the wily statists 
‘aan AF we we I e had said also, that he presumed the 
sMory to Spain, Did not the : ae > wry Tacks enytbing dero- 
‘hey intended to settle and adel ona a vrs md Seuiractor nim! 
cording to thelr cov iatevas. “4 eae of ren exactly 
‘n despatches admitted that the French ivehiad id at ! ; Pyre ae 
‘troy the constitution of Spain P ‘ith eid ache he chen 
ich made on Bastehel ", zc ; assages without end might be quoted, 
reading them he hed a 5 a boil. (Hear, hear !) l'wenty times 
ce and indignatio, pped them, to vent some expression of abhor- 
fnation, It was lamentable to read the despatch of the 
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h Minister, where he gay it] saat of : 
hich are? ‘he gave the British Ministry credit for feelings 
mr haan oe oer did not possess, The wnteetahol of those feclings 
wm dened ae = that had been sought by Spain, yet even that had 
onfider 1 the most cold-blooded apathy. All modes of stating 
venice in and admiration of the Bourbons, the British Ministry 
ready to flatter, to fawn upon, to crouchi, 
wr liberty fort} te before the exalted house of Bourbon ; 
leod for, the c ‘at which Englishmen in former times had gloried 
probation = y ae hot a single word of encouragement or even of 
N'Y an admiesi stow. ( Continued cheering.) ‘The Spaniards asked 
help him God. of the abstract justice of their principles; yet, 
ake an Englishm, that had been refused! Was it not enough to 
noment like oe ocnamed of his country? Was aman who, at a 
‘UMister of » bal a display such odious indifference, fit to be the 
“tion whose universal sentiment he refused to utter? 
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atlemen, we have t 


We s we hay old you, the Government of F . xeople, he would do it in 

lade serine no secrets of what has etl Toni dee ae be exposed to under this law, (4ear !) The day could not be far 
Abing of the ce towed, we told you all, only we have been told | off, if the war wane prereset when the standard of Spain would be 
ameful that © of your communications with Spain,” Was it not | united with the standard of England (hear!) because it was ble 


that the people of England would submit to the continuance of 


, lin : 
*) we had a ourselves an independent nation (which Were : 
ad deg rade pe (which we jected neutrality. By whom would an active interference in the atfeirs 


d ourselves for two years by condescending to dis- 
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of Spain be opposed? It would be opposed by men who would plunge 
this country into a new war for the support of despotic principles---wlio 
had rejoiced at the subjugation of Italy---who were the enemies of Re- 
form on every occasion---who had never, by any chance, given a vote 
for the people. There was another class of people who came under the 
denomination of economists, by whom, perhaps, it would also be op- 
posed. Bit they must see with a very dim vision indeed. if they did 
not perceive the vast expense which would be incurred, in keeping up a 
neutrality during the continuance of this war; aud that House might 
rest assured, that the people of whom they were the representatives, 
would never suffer the degradation and shame of allowing the Spanish 
nation to be overcome. 

Sir J. Yorxe said, as it was intended to preserve a strict neutrality, 
he was one of those that would not depart from the Foreigo Enlistment- 
ment Bill, by the repeal of which that neutrality might be endangered. 

Mr. H. Gurswey opposed the motion. 

Mr. A. Banna said, they must have to do with very touchy Allies 
indeed, if they could not repeal this act without giving cause for war. 
it was said, this country had no alternative but non-interference or war. 
He contended, that if Ministers had done their duty there was another 
alternative. (Hear!) He defied any man of common understanding, 
who had read the papers on the table, to point out any thing in them 
which showed that the case was so earnestly argued, and put with such 
force before the continental powers, as to justify Ministers in declaring 
that there was no altervative but war. He must say, that he never in 
the whole course of his life read any papers which gave him more real 
pain, or which reflected such discredit on the Government, and went so 
far in committing the characier of the people. (Hear!) We should vote 
for this motion, from a conviction that it would neither lead to nor ac- 
celerate war. If, however, they had Allies of so touchy a temper, that 
their views alone must be primarily consulted, then he would say that 
it was better for England to pursue the manly and becoming conduct 
whieh ought to characterize her policy in the eves of the world, not for 
the purpose or with any wish of offending her allies, but certainly with- 
out fearing them. (ear!) 

Mr. Wywnw contended that, by the old law of the land, raising sub- 
jects for belligerents was penal. 

Sit Frascis Brake said, he should support the motion, in the hope 
that the representative voice of a great nation would not be heard in vain 
ja France. Had the Government assumed a higher tone at the Congress, 
a different result would baye been attained. 

Mr. Canine observed, that the Noble Mover of the question was for 

ace, the seconder for war, for open war, his argument altogether hav- 
ing for its object nothing short of hostilities. Such aspeéch he was un- 
prepared pow to follow, beiog of opinion that this was not the time for 
either making or auswering such a one: the opportunity for it was to come, 
—aud therefore he was silent now upon the avimadversions so profusely 
poured upon the general conduct of Government: not that he would have 
the Noble Secunder to think, nay, that he begged him te believe, that, 
however he (Dir. Canning) truckled to France, he would not truckle to 
him—let him particularly believe "that. ( Leutl cheers from the Treasiery 
henches, answered from the Opposition benches in the same tone.) The 
policy of the Government was neutrality. Westhere in the Act itself, 
now souglt to be repealed, anything harsh, or severe, or militating aguiast 
the acknowledged law of nations, aud which, by yecessity, or imp! ication, 
required its discoutinuance? The Act itself comprehended two purts 5 in 
one, it probibited military aid on the part of Beitish subjects ; and in 
the other, it prevented the fitting out of privateers in British ports, or 
their being manned by British seamen. The repeal of the Bill would be 
wholly in favour of one of the belligerents, and the rapidity with whieh 
the event could be made known to the party principally tuteresicd, would 
make it, es foros it went, a violation of that strict neutrality whieh we 
proposed to preserve hetween the two nations. Yet, as to its positive 
effects, he felt satisfied -that they would not coany great way by land. 
(Hear ) ble did not mean to say that on the part of Syain there might 
wot be a disposition te avail herself of the militury servicers of some distin- 
wubsled foreigners ; but before the y could do sa, it would be wecessary to 
change the law of Spain, which deé@lared, thet persons Whi, being fo- 
reiguers, had previously served iu that army, aud bad quitted it, might be 
allowed to re-eutet, and to cootingé in it, up to the rank of sergeants 
(@ langh); but that foreigners whe had pot previously served in it might 
enter it, with all their hearts, im the rank of privates. (A laugh.) Now 
really, upder these circumstanees, he did not think that the repentof this 
Act was likely to lead to the @Xpawiation of way coasiderable postion of 
British spirit, courage, or enterprise. (ticar!) Kut it was because the 
principle of nentrality woald be equa!ly ¢iolated whether it did or no—it 
was because of this state of facts, that hia vote must be in objection to the 
mition of the Noble Lord. tle should not like to see Knglishmen placed 
ta the condition of gang over to Spain, intendiog to enter ler service, 
bat fiudmg, when they urrived there, that their bayonets were to be di- 
rected ogn inst Spanish bosoms. He confessed he had much rather that 
they shoa'd aot serve abroad wt all, than that they should embark in the 
civil dnsensions of that country, theagh their services mivs/ excite in 
Spain oe just Spirit of wations! gratitude. Yet even of this he was pot 
very sanguine ( Hear, hear!) : foe he did recollect a proclamation upon 
the conclusion of the last war, and imsued v pon the withdrawios of 
ao from the Peninsula, aud io which, though something like ac- 
knowledgment was made for the services it had rendered to Spuia, Spain 
wes tovgratulated that her soil was at length freed from the presence of 
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all heretics (Hear, hear’) This bigotry, or whatever else individuals 
might be pleased to call it, was the characteristic of the people of Spain 
—it was a constituent part of their character, of that peculiar alienation 
from every thing foreigo, which made the Spaniards so peculiarly Spanis\,, 
He did not mention this in their dispraise Perhaps it made them juore 
national, and by knitting them together, might contribute, as he hoped 
and trusted it would do, to unite them in a vigorous resistance to thei, 
common danger. A Noble, Lord had to-night referred to aspeech of hi 
(Mr. Canning’s) on a former evening, as if it contained something that 
was appalling—som= axiom that was unheard of and abowiuable, because 
it advocated the principle of our maintaining a neutral part. Good God! 
was it to be a maxim of this country, that she was ever to be a belligerent? 
Was she never, under any: possible state. of circumstances, to remaig 
neuter? If this proposition was good for auything, it must run to this 
extent—that our position, so insulated, as it were, from all the rest of the 
world, removed us so far from the scene of continental wars, that we 
ought always to be belligerent (laughter )—that we were bonnd to cong. 
teract the designs of Providence—to reject the advantages of nature. 
‘«« Gentlemen say,” continued the Right Hon. Gentleman, “ we must be 
drawn intoa war, sooner orlater. Why then Lanswer, let it be later. 
(Hear, hear!) say, if we are to be drawn into a war, let us be draw, 
into it on grounds truly honourable, truly British. (Cheers.) 1 do not 
say (God forbid that 1 should) that it is uo part of the duty of Great 
Britain to protect the balance of power, and to aid the weak against the 
strong (Cheers.) 1 say, on the contrary, that to do so ts ber bounden 
duty ; but I affirm also, that we must take care to do our duty to our- 
selves. The first condition of engaging in any war 1s, that the war must 
he just; the second, that we can also with justice engage in it; and the 
third, that we can interfere without prejudice to ourselves (fear!) | 
contend that he is a visionary politician who pretends to leave this last 
condition out of the question ; and I say further, that though the glorious 
abandonment of it may sound well in the generous speech of an irresponsi- 
ble orator—with the safety of a nation upon his lips, and none of the re- 
sponsibility upon his shoulders—it is matter to he deeply considered ; and 
that he who should lay it out of his view, in calling ou the country to ua- 
dertake a war, would well deserve that universal censure and reprobation 
with which the Noble Lord has menaced me. (Hear, hear!) | will un- 
dertake to prove thatthe position we have determined to occupy ts, 
least, of more probable efficacy than that in which we shoold have stood, 
had we suffered ourselves to be drawn into the participation of these strug- 
gles. Participation, Sir! is there any man who hears me who dors net 
know the way iv which Great Britain has been accustomed to participate 
inawar? Do not gentlemen know, that if we now enter into a war, we 
must conduct the whole force and exertions of the Peninsula? We mut 
undertake not to lead, as formerly, the energies of an united people, but 
to extingnish, first of all, contending factions, and then to unite them iu 
simultaneoos efforts against the common enemy (Cheers.) He whe 
thinks that he can andertake that task and carry it through to a happy 
completion, with no better data than his Majesty’s Government possess, 
must be a person gifted either with a most prophetic foresight, or a har- 
dihood which { mustenvy, bet cavnot hope to imitate.” (Cheers) |! 4 
war must come, let it come in the shape of satisfaction to be demanded 
for injuries—of rights to be asserted—of interests to be protected—of 
treaties to be fulfilled (Hear, hear!) But let it not come on, in the 
paltry pettifogging way of fitting out ships in our harbours to eruse for 


Let the country disdain to be sneaked into a war (Hear, hear! 
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but whenever it arrived, the more openly and hononrably they met it, 
nore firmly and stoutly they would be found to waintain it, and the beticr 
entitled to avail themselves of any favourable accidents that might ree 
out of it (Che ers. ) 

Mr. Denman supported the motion, but did not wich to be uuderstood 
as pledging himself toany measure from which a war was vecessarily oF 
even likely to follow. It would have been wore cousistent with thet 
spirit of neutrality which the Right Hon. Gentleman professed, if he had 
paused before he had uttered that opinion about the want of gratitude os 
the partof the Spanish Government, the only probable effect ef whe 
must be to depress those who were lighting the battles of liberty ia Spe 

Lord Autnone made a few observations in reply. The House then 


divided. The numbers were—For the motion, L1L0—Agaiust it, 210— 
Majority 106, 
Thursday, April 17. 
caTuoric crams, &c. &e. 
anid sone 


Several petitions were presented against the Catholic Claims, 
in favour ofthem. Sir Thos Lethbridge presented a very long of 
the notorious aud Reverend Sir Harcomt Lees, of Dublia, with which 
expressed his cordial concurrence, though Mr. L. White contradit 
some of its assertions on bis own knowledye —Mr. Coke also presee"* 
one fram 55 Clergeymen in the diocese of Norwich, in favour of the * 
thelic Clains ; aud upen this petition being read,— od 

Sir F. Beanerr rose to express bis admiration of ‘its’ sentimer'*, © 
alse to usow his anqualified cisapprobetion of the Awsuat Faunce 
performed that wight! (Hear, hear!) a farce whieh had heen evet : 
overagain repeated, and which only served to increase the disconten! 
fe angment the dangers of the country. (Hear, hear!) No louger *¢° 
than the day before vesterday, a Member of the Cabinet, a forimet ¢ 
quent advocate of the Catholic Claims, liad declared that there ¥** 
the slightest chance of svecess for the measure ;—then why had he 4 
ployed himself in raising hepes, which could only tend to plunge ® ore 
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Je still lower in the depths of despair ? Was it that he might | tholic claims, and thoughtthat charges of incousistency came with ill grace 
catch 8 breath of the gale of ch by affecting to be the advocate of | from Mr. Tierney. 
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bere! principles ? ( Cheering. Emer noe it have been for Ireland 
‘hat this mockery of relief had never been held out, as they might then 
bave submitted and endured. with patience. Though the national peace 
ond security demanded the measure, the rights of the Catholics could 
aa bi acknowledged. Phe Rt. Hon. Gent. had obtained office, that was 
he cause of this compromise of the public safety. ( Hear, hear /) The 
«isest wen had deemed the measure essential to the well-being of the 
Fmpire, aad the present condition of Ireland exhibited the fatal effects of 
shat impotent and scandalous policy, which sacrificed public principle to 
the lore of place, and made 2 despicable compromise between eternal jus. 
tice and private interest! ( Loud cheering.) Did any man believe, that in 
the year 1823 there existed any honest prejudices (honest, however stu- 
ad) any serious apprehensions of danger from the admission of Catholics ? 
Did any man now fear a great Catholic league or a hostile Sovereign ? 
The once terrible triamvirate of the Pope, the Pretender, and the Devil, 
wos atan end. (Hear and laughter!) No wan now believed that popish 
slats were in concoction, or at least no one but the Hon. Member for So- 
mersetstire (Sir T. Lethbridge) who believed that a desperate scheme 
was of foot among the Jesuits. (lear and larghter.) The notion seemed 
« jvolish, that it was not wonderful the Hon. Member should he singular 
is his opinion. The Pope himself was out of the question—le was now 
considered as harmless as any other old woman. ( Hear and laughter. ) 
Any man who now entertained apprehensions on this score, would stand 
a chaace ‘of having his fellows laugh in bis face, if indeed they did not 
spitin it, He who could believe in such dangers, must also believe in 
the long-exploded existence of ghosts and witches—must be ready to sally 
forth against some unfortunate old womar:, to draw blood, in order to de- 
featacharm, as had been proved in a recent case, which, by the bye— 
and it was aremarkable coincidence—occurred in Somersetshire! This 
seconnted, perhaps, for the dread or the Hon. Baronet on the score of 
the plotting Jesuits. (fear and langhter.) The Rt. Hon. Meinber for 
Osford had a mind too eulightened to be imposed upon by such childish 
apprehensions, and he (Sir F. Burdett) was ready almost to rest the issue 
vpon this; if the Rt. Hon. Gentleman would place his hand upon his 
heart, and solemuly declare that he saw reason for any fear of the kind, 
he (Sir F. Burdett) would consent to abandon the cause of the Catholics. 
‘Hear!)—The Hon. Baronet proceeded to show, in language at once 
conviveing aud eloquent, that the present Administration, composed as it 
was of discordant materials, conld never execute any act of generons or 
wauly policy; bat by i's blindness and impotence, would deprive the 
nation of all those advantages it would otherwise derive from its great 
energies, mental as well as physical, and cloud all the prospects which 
the talents and abilities of its inhabitants opened to themselves, and ren- 
der ineficieut all its capacities for wealth, power, and happiness, though 
they were superior to those which any other nation bad ever possessed 

Great cheering.) Waving taken this opportunity to protest against this 
anavally repeated FARCE (Acar!) Sir Francis said, that before he with- 
crew from a discussion, which no Minister ought to propose unless he 
meant tostake his place upon the issue, he should read the powerful words 
rwplused on a former similar oceasion by a Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunkett) to which he kegyed the particular attention of the House. 
UT he Hon, Barovet then read a passage from the Irish Attoruey-Gene- 
ais Speech, made in 1813, which forcibly expressed his doubts of the 
rncaty of a Cabinet, which could leave a question of such vital iygport- 
aace te drift along the tide of parliamentary or popular opinion ; and his 
‘wrprise Chat men so divided should sitou the same bench, some holding 
out an am bignons hope, and others aunouncing a never-ending despair, 
ae. &e.—During the reading of the passage, Sir Francis was repeatedly 
aud loudly cheered by the Ilouse. } 


eninge rane deny that he had said, three nights ago, that he 
oeuh exis yo - ie Datesiie Question as hopeless. He had used 
mental - c oe ie had said Wits, that be thonght it hopeless m the 
ye country, and ofthis and the other Honse of Parlia- 
nd eiiun ce Adwinistration which should agree upon this measure, 
leer!) He ere 80 us to carry on the business of the nation, 
_beheved the question had been making way; it might, 

revelwe its death-blow fvom the secession which bad been 

on evening 5 but if it did so fail, on the heads of the seceders 
eid Me on its failure to be thrown. ((éreat checring.) He 
sttlens! in 7 Wes any sufficient reason to despair that this great 
wind by the fair dine Heh was gradually working its wayin the public 
ldvatheanint sone to which it was subjected iw that House, wold 
Mrceed, way a i. a insue? His belief « as, that it might 
Cle, afer the =idiia = ectutel y would succeed, ( Cheers. ) it would be 
&rson hod been aan with which the Hon. Baronet's threat of se- 
ou Were not dius: be » to say that the chances of success for this ques- 
dren excited canine aha - dndeed, so yrenta prejudice appeared to have 
Friend nat to brine . . ae that he conld almost advise his Lion. 

Mr. Tieespy ae ‘a that evening. ( Cheers.) 

da wk eae the reasoning of Sir F. Barde't, hut did not 

question ia st eession. He, too, thonglit it a mockery to 
1 wever he enrsied is Way, year after year; aud declared that it 
Rup siweerely sydd | ‘ wntil un Administration was formed that would take 
best be 2S “raritiy. His opinion was, that the ¢uestion had been 
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Mr. W ieee s too great eagerness for office. “Hear, hear!) 
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Mr, G. Bennet asked, where was the utility of bringing forward the 
question when it was known that, even if it were carried in one House, it 
was sure to be lost in the other? He would not be a party to exciting 
hopes which were not to be realized. He would not be a party to the 
farce of bringing on a debate upon the question; he would not put him- 
self in the same cart with the comedians who were toact it. -He declared, 


that the only hope of the Catholics must rest upon the dissalution ofa body 


> 


ee te 


of Ministers, whose sole object, no matter at what expense, was the keep- 
ing of their places. 

Mr. Peev said, that the Hon. Baronet had no right to question the sin- 
cerity of his opposition to the claims of the Catholics. The Hon. Baronet, 
he said, might be as severe as he pleased upon the objections be should 
urge ayainst the measure, but he should keep to himself his doubts of his 
(Mr. Peel's) sincerity; for he had no right to indulge in such insinuations, 
as he had uniformly opposed such concessions to the Catholics, caring uo- 
thing for public or private opinion. 

Mr. BrouGuam was anxious that the question should be brought for- 
ward, but avowed that he had the worst possible opinion of the couduct of 
those who, not taking example by the upright conduct ef the Right Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Peel) who had always been on the same side of the ques- 
tion—who had never taken office upon a secret understanding to abaudon 
the question in substance, while he continued to sustain it in words——and 
he wished that that conduct had been followed by all those on his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) side of the question, and then he should not have found him- 
self in a state almost bordering on despair as to the fate of Catholic 
claims. He said, let the conduct of the Attorney-General for Ireland 
have been what it might, still, let the Right Hon. Foreign Secretary have 
come forward at that critical time, when the point was whether he should 
ro to India, into honourable exile, or take office in England, and not submit 
to his sentence of transportation ( //ear, hear!) but be condemned to kard 
lahour in his own country (Cheers and laughter )—doomed to the disquiet 
of a divided council—sitting with his enemies, and pitied by his friends 
(much cheering )—with his hands chained and tied down on all those lives 
of eperation which his own sentiments aud wishes would bave led him to 
adopt (continued cheering )—let it have been at that critical moment, 
when his fate had depended upon Lord Chancellor Eldon, and his senti- 
ments upon the Catholic canse—if at that critical moment he who bad 
said on the last night that he would not truckle to a Noble Lord 
(Lord Folkestone) but who then had exhibited a specimen, the most in- 
credible specimen, of monstrous trackling for the purpose of obtaining 
office, which the whole history of political tergiversation could furuish— 

Mr, Canyino.—* I rise to say that that is false,” 

The Sreaxer (after a perfect silence in the House during some seconds) 
hoped thatthe Right Hon. Gentleman would retract the expression he had 
used. An individual of his high rank and station cowld not fail to, be 
aware, that such au expression was a complete violation of the customs 
and orders of the House. 

Mr. Canxnine was sorry to. have used any word which was a violation 
of the decorum of the House; but no consideration on earth shoald induce 
him to retract the sentiment. 

The Sreaker said, that the daty imposed upon him admitted neither of 
compromise, nor of pause: he was not ouly justified in calling, but 
bound to call upon the House for its assistance. Was it possible that he 
could have mistaken the words? or would the House deny their support to 
him if he should require the Right Hon. Geatleman, who had wed 
expressions which no gentleman could on any occasion have aright to use, 
to say whether or vot he was ready to reeall them. (lear ! ) 

Mr. Canninc, so fur as the orders of the Llouse were concerned, was 
exceedingly sorry for uny expressions of his which might have attracted 
their displeasure. But if he were to be required to recall his declaration 
by any admission that his impression was erroneous as to the expressions 
whieb bad heen applied to him, he could notin conscience doit. (Heer !) 


{flere the Cuaxcertor of the Excurquer interfered, observing that 
his Lion. Friend's language was iatemperate, but alluded to the protoce 
tion, and hoped that Mr Brougham would admit that his words were not 
intended in any personal sense —The Seeaxer said he had not under- 
stood them in that sense, or it would have been hisduty to have interfered, 
but if so, he should call on the Learned Member for explanation.—Mr. 
Tieancy thought there was an end of every thing, if in the widdle of a 
seatence any Member was allowed tu interrupt anpther with sueb a deela- 
ration; and the Kight Hon. Gentleenp ought to withdraw his expression. 
—Lord A. Hastiron was of opinion that the Speaker should. declare 
who it was that had first violated the order of tlhe House.—-Mr. Bankes 
said, that as the words used on both sides tended to a consequence which 
could not be mistaken, he sheuld move that both parties be taken ipte eas- 
tody of the Serjeant at Armes: (which he accordingly did.)—Mr, Warn 
called upon Mr. Brougharm to state what he inteuded by his expression, 
—TJ'o which call, Mr. Beovcaam exelaimed “ Not a wor!.”"——Mr. Apene 
cromBy insisted that they should insist on an explanation from Mr. 
Canning, who had clearly vidlated the Order of the House.-—Mr. Witmor 
contended that the language first used had given great provocation, aud 
was highly personal.—Sir F. Boaperr maintained that Me. , 
had only used language that had frequently brea applied to P 
tionaries, aud which could-aloue refer to public charneter ; the | 
should come from Mr. Canning, who used such an offensive term 


. 






declared that he was always prepared to advocate the Ca-} Sir R. WiLsox was satisfied that Mr bad referred to Mr. C. tw’ 
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litical not personal character.—Mr. Canina said, he understood that an 
impntation had beeo cast upon him of his having made an une coming 
stbmission to a certain high individual, for the sake of obtaining office. 
That was an imputation on his personal character 
were disavowed, he was ready to retract the expression be had used ; hut 
if it were avowed, he retracted what he had now said. (Cheers )—Mr 

Baovenam, being called upon from all quarters, declared that it was an 
extremely difficult thing to repeat the exact terms he had used , bat what 
he meant was this—be used the words “ political tergiversation”’—hbe 
described the conduct of the Richt Hoa. Gentleman as something which 
stood out inthe history of Parliamentary tergiversation. The expre ssion, 
he admitted, was strong; he felt strongly, and he thought tt was an ex- 
pression which Le had heard used over and over avain without its having 
given offence (hear, hear !): he was sure he had never heard of any oc- 
énsion on which it had been more accurately applied ; he had not used 
the expressions for party, or for factious, and least of all for personal 
purposes. He considered that the Right Hon. Gentleman had, by his 
speech at Liverpool, for the first time in the history of the Catholic ques- 
tion, as connected with him, said, that he did not wish that question to be 
discussed again in Parliament. At that moment it was known that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was about to become a Minister, or to go out as 
Govertior-General of India. He had talked of the condoct of the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman as it appeared to him from the change which had taken 
place in his conduct. His action seemed to show a truckling to the Lord 
Chancellor , and bis appointment as Minister, and, as it was unconstitu- 
tionally called, manager of the House of Commons, confirmed the apinion 
which be bad formed. He had not spoken for any party, and still less, 
he repeated, for any political purposes, but because he thonght the con- 
dnet of the Right Hon. Gentleman was likely to prove a death-blow to 
that cause in the support of which they had both been engaged. Whether 
this explanation were fall enough or not, the Right Hon. Gentleman must 
decite for himself. He (Mr. Brougham) could have wished to have a 
fuller one; but what the Right Hon. Gentleman had added to bis last 
speech, in which he almost ia point of fact repeated the disorderly expres- 
sions, bad stopped him: his mouth was closed, on his part reluctantly and 
Ho willing!y _— Loud chee re follon é d the Ilon and Learned Gentle man’s 
speech. )—Messrs. Pert, Bankes, and Tterxey all expressed their opi- 
nion that the matter should now terminate —Mr. Cannixa now rose and 
said he should think no more of it;—and so did Mr. Broucuam —Mr. 
Bankes having withdrawn his motion, the fracas ended, and the debate 
was proceeded in } - 

Mr. Brovcnam resumed bis speech, and called upon all the friends of 
Catholic Emancipation to persevere in their exertions under all circum- 
stances.—MMMr. Hluome said he would take no part in the discussion, as the 
question was not made a Cabinet measure. —Mr. R. Mantin thought that 
Mr. Plunkett should not persist in making his motion that evening.—Mr. 
S. Rick avowed his intention of snpporting the measure, though he was 
left in a miserable minority —Sir J. Newrort was also anxious that the 
oe should he discussed.—The Sreaxgr then called upon Mr. Plon- 

ett to proceed, when Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Home, Mr 
Hobhouse, Lord Sefton, Sir R Fergusson, and several other epposition 
members, immediately left the House.—After a short interval, 

Mr. Poosxert delivered a speech, io which he eatered on a justification 
of the course he bad taken, and into arguments showing the policy and 
justice of granting the Catholics their claims —[The subject has been so 
often discussed, that even if we had room, it would not be necessary to 
repent those arguments }—Mr. Plunkett concluded by moving “ that the 
Honse should resolve itself into a committee to consider the state of the 
laws by which oaths ov declarations are required to be taken or made, as 
qualifications for the enjoyment of office or the exercise of civil functions, 
as far as they affect his Majesty's Romoo Catholic subjects ; aud whether 
itmay be expedient, and in what manuer, to alter aud modify the same, 
and subject to what provisions and regulations.” 

The question was put from the chair, 

Mr. Kanwes rose amidst cries of **Question,” and “ Adjourn ” He 
decidedly opposed all concession. When he sat down, the cries of * Ques- 
tion” were renewed with considerable vehemence 

Mr. W. Becnenr contended that permanent tranquillity could only be 
given to Ireland by grantiog equality of rights and privilege to all parties 
(** Adjourn,” * Question,” * Withdraw.) 

Mr. Laweron thought the whole proceeding upon this occasion nothing 
more ner less thana barefaced mockery and a gross delusion attempted 
upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and on this aceount he would hot 
in ony wey countenguee it. (lfear’) 

The eries for question resounding on all sides, strangers were then ex- 
eluded, and the House remained with closed doors for peur an hour and a 
half. Two divisions tock place: the first was for adjourning the debate, 
which wos negatived by a majority of 202 te 134; the second wos for 
adjourning the House, which was carried by SIS to lll. By this division 
the question is lost, at least for this Session. 


Friday, April 18. 

The Committee on the Kiog's Library question, reported their epinion, 
thet the books should he pisced in the British Museom. Mr. Hobhouse 
said he should oppose that appropriation. 

The Naval aed Military Pensiovs’ Bill was read a third time ond 


passed, afler a fruitless opposition from Messrs. Hume, Ricardo, ke. The 
divisioe was 140 agaiast 91. 
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If that imputation | 


Mr. Macdonald gave notice for Monday April 28, of a motion founa,, 
on the Diplomatic Papers presented by Mr. Canning. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY—CLERICAL GREEDINESS 
In a Committee of Supply, a vote being proposed for the repairs of 
Heary the Seveuth’s Chapel, 


Mr. Home made some severe remarks on the avarice and injustice of 


the Dean and Chapter, who exacted 2s. a-head from such of the public 
as desired to see their own property in Westmiaster Abbey. 

Mr. Croker had no doubt of the illegality of the exaction, believig. 
that no right existed to close thator any other church from the public 
The same greedy spirit animated the Dean and Chapter at the Coro. 
nation, when they cut down the few trees in the church-yard, for the 
sake of ashow which did not last half an hour, and for a gain not excee;. 
ing ten pounds, 

THE COURIER NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. H. G. Benner said, that there had been put into his hand the 
Courier newspaper of this evening, which, with its ustal impartiality, 
pretended to give an account of the unpleasant transaction which took 
place in the House last night. It was a statement calculated to revive 
those unpleasant feelings which bad happily subsided. He knew of uo. 
thing so bad, so false, and scandalous, or which showed more the malig. 
nity of the writer's beart, than the article in question. That it was false, 
must have been known to the writer from the report of the debate in his 
own paper. 

The House adjourned to Monday. 





THE DIPLOMATIC PAPERS. 

Of the contents of the Papers laid before Parliament, Mr. Cannine’s 
Speech furnishes a general and pretty faithful sketch. We shall, how- 
ever, notice a few passages the most deserving of attention. 

The requisition of Spain for the * good offices” of England, is con- 
tained ina Dispatch from M. de San Miguel tothe Spanish Charge 
d’ Affairs ia London, and adopts rather a tone of complainy at the passiv: 
attitude of the British Government: “ The ties of intimate regard,” says 
M. Son Miguel, ** the principles of mutual convenience, and the analogy 
of the respective institutions which exist in Spain and in England—do 
they not positively entitle the former, overwhelmed with difficulties, to 
expect from the latter, whose political influence is of the greatest weizh, 
something more than simple and abstract justice—something more thay 
a passive respect for universal laws—thau a cold and insensible nev- 
trality.” Throughout the correspondence however, though the leading 
men in Spain were declared by the British agents there always to admit 
in conversation that the Constitution was susceptible of improvements, 
every official Spanish document explicitly stated, that it would be use- 
less to make any propositions to Spain which militated against the free 
exercise of national Sovereignty. 

The demands of the French Government upon Spain, are always ¢x- 
pressed in a very vague and general manner. The Viscount Montmo- 
rency complains, that the Revolution of Spain “ awakens and agitates in 
the bosom of France a host of passions and recollections.” ‘The Irene! 
Government (as stated in Mr. Canning’s Speech) declined the British 
mediation, because it had no “external cause of quarrel’ with Spa, 
but considered that France was disquieted by the Spanish institutions 
a ground of dispute which no mediation could affect. [Tn declining c- 
rect mediation however, M. Montmorency suggests to Mr. Canving, that 
with the conciliatory feelings professed by the British Government, 
“that Government may render essential service to Europe, by offering 
tn the like manner to the Government of Spain, advice, which by lead- 
ing them to entertain more calm views, might produce a happy influcnce 
on the internal situstion of that country.” This suggestion was in effect 
acceded to by Mr. Canning. The French Government refused to pom 
out any specific changes in the Spanish Constitution as the price © 
peace, but at various times hinted at certain points, such as the g'ving 
greater power to Ferdinand, the establishment of a second Chamber, ¢ 
change of Ministry, &e. On one occasion, after the King of France’ 
Speech to the Chambers, it proposed, that Ferdinand “ should be r 
leased from his present thraldom,” and advance at the head of his army 
to the banks of the Bidassoa, there to treat with the Dac d’ Angouleme 

The “ other construction” which Mr. Canning said was put upon the 
despotic paragraph in Louis’ Speech (purporting that all Spanish pati 
tutions must emenate from the will of Ferdinand) was this ;—* Tht" 
order to give stability to any modification of the present system in Spar, 
and to afford sufficent assurance to France to justify her in diseontin’ 
ing her warlike preparations, the King of Spain must be party and !ree’s 
consenting to any such modification.” —This, says’ Mr. Canning ' the 
French Government, the British Ministers are desirous of believiug to 
the meaning of the passage. M. de Chateaubriand, in reply, *y* that 
Wae precisely its meaning ! 

The advice given by the English Government to Spain is described 
Mr. Canning himself in a dispatch to Sir Charles Stuart, as consisting “ 
“ suggestions, in a tone of friendly counsel, of alterations similar to tho 
whieh France is proposing as the alternative of hostilities.” In the = 
dispatch, however, Mr, Canning protests against the principle of d 
ing any changes io the internal institutions of independent states; 
Ore ie the moderati¢ 0 of those demands cau make no tp" 

portant point, The friendly suggestions” of the 
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Wellington, made verbally by Lord F. Somerset to the leading men ® 


Spain, consisted chiefly of observations on “ the necessity” ~~ wi 


powers as (his Grace says) “a King ough 


should have such 
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J. Holden, Manchester, calico-dealer. 


J. Binion, Edw ard-street, Portman-square, ironmonger. Solicitors, Messrs. 


: Kirby, Chelsea, linen-draper. 
Spikins, Bethnal-green, bookseller. Solicitor, Mr. White, Garden-sow, 


W. Hil 
. Brown, Warton, Lancashire, dealer. 
HF. T Miller, Frome-Selwood, Somerset, money-scrivener. Solicitor, 
J. Drydea, Rathboue-pluce, liiberdasher:* Solicitor, Mr: Fisher, Butk- 
T. Hedges, Bristol, grocer. . 
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THE EXAMINER. 
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4 with—as would “ 
as 4 to protect himself, his family, and servants. 
ewe , 


The hopes-en 


although their direct mediation was rejected, are thus explained 
result, althoug Py Sah . f ‘my 

. a dispatch of Mr. Canning :— France cannot w ithdraw her army (it 
- ¢ Y- admit) without some cause to assign for doing so. The only 
a Pa be assigned must be some satisfactory assurances received from 
guse & s er ‘ “ - od ae +3 : 
Coain. Spain may be reluctant to give such assurance tol rance, under 
. annarent influence of a menace. But she may confide them to us, 
th apps : be ? : : 
satther require them, nor threaten any consequence of withholding 
' If Spain has griefs against France, she may in like manner con- 
them. ye . ? . . * . 

» +n us the statement of them, as an inducemeut to France to be satis- 


; & ” 

fed with less concession. . ih 
When all hopes of peace had failed, Mr. Canning addressed a long 
tier to Sir C. Stuart, reviewing the whole fine of policy ; and he con- 
‘uded by declaring, that being repeatedly assured of no ageression by 
France on Portugal, and contemplating no points of hostile collision be- 
‘ween France and England arising out of the Spanish war, England had 


letermined on strict neutrality. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, April 14. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
§. Atkins, Great Portland-street, chemist, fro:n April 5 to April 22. 
BANKRUPTS. 

T. Lloyd, Ross, Hereford, grocer. Solicitors, Messrs. Bridges and 
Quilter, Red Lion-square. 

J, Sowden, ju. Wakefield, York, corn-factor. 
Cateaton street. 

]. Dicken, Burslem, Stafford, hatter. 
inn. 

H. Hewitt, Princes-street, Drury-lane, printer. 
Sorrey-street, Strand. 

R. Prast, Archer-street, Westminster, dealer. 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 

K. Pettit, College-hill, packer. 
Basinghall-street. 

T. Holt, Amold, Nottingham, dealer. Solicitors, Messrs. Fuller and 
Saltwell, Carlton-chambers, Regent-street. 

AT. Rigby, Liverpool, porter.dealer. Solicitor, Mr. Steel, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

J. Purley, Old Kent-road, egg-salesman. 
street, Wapping. 

J.T. Clement, Winchester-house, Broad-street, insurance-broker. Soli- 

_ citor, Mr. Wadeson, Austin-friars. 

Il. Mafield, Salisbury, linen-draper. Solicitors, Messrs. Walker and Co. 
Basiughall-stfeet. 


Solicitor, Mr. Lake, 
Solicitor, Mr. Walford, Gray’s- 
Solicitor, Mr. Farris, 
Solicitor, Mr. Shuter, 


Solicitors, Messrs. Knight and Fyson, 


Solicitor, Mr. West, Red-lion- 


Saturday, April 19. 
2 BANKRUPTUILES SUPERSEDED, 
V. Holden, Clithero, Laneashire, calico-manufacturer. 


: Lovell, hilmersden, Somersetshire, linen-draper. 
~ H. Martelly, F insbury-square, merchant, 
BANKRUPTS. 


Joues and Bland, Great Mary-la-bonne-street. 
Solicitor, Mr. Gates, Cateaton-street. 


Loudon-road, 
der, New Windsor, Berks, saddler. Solititor, Mr. Webb, Bart- 
letts buildings. 


‘ireet, Holborn, Solicitor, Mr. Wheeler, Castle- 


Mr. Williaws, Red liomsqnare: : 


lerebury., 


‘aa-square, Solicitors, Messrs. Poole and Co. Gray’s- 


aa — Solicitors, Messrs. 
‘lee Gray’s-inu-square. ; 
Gell Ge Norfolk-place, Newington-butts, grocer. 


‘tbrand, Austin. friars. Solicitor, Mr. 


oe owright, Literpool, timber-merchants. Solicitors, Messrs. 
7 — and Co, Temple. 

' ‘seweastle.y T sth; 
end pon-Lyne, milliner. 
nek, Bow Choreh- yard. 


y-place, stable-keeper. Solicitor, Mr. Coates, Pump- 


: 
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Solicitors, Messrs. Bell and 


court, Temple. 


Svan, Plum-tree-street, Bloomsbury-sqnare, jeweller. 


43, Boe and Jobuson, King’s Bench Walk. 
ra, Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk-mannfacturers. Solicitor, 


Solie tors, 


- 


» Southwark. 
Ri. 


“anbury, W : ; 
Sole: ¥> Yood street, Chea lk i it : 
citors, Messrs, Ha *. ae pide, silk and ribboo eone rte: 


enable him to execute his office,”’ to controul the 


tertained by the British Ministry of promoting a pacific 


















fracas between Mr. Canine and Mr. 


every body who selects on Mr. Caxwine 
mit, that it is extremely natural for 


Tue Funps.—Consols have rémained steady during the whole of the 
week, no sort of material effect having been produced by any of the 
passing rumours which have in the mean time been sported. Spanish 
Securities, indeed, have been affected by the execrable Proclamation of 
the creatures who call themselves the Regency of Spain; but even they 
are recovering, for it is discovered that the money borrowed has in a 
great degree been applied to the liquidation of the old debt of Spain; not 
to mention the palpable impotence of these contemptible traitors to make 
arrangements whieh would be injurious to so large a body of subjects of 
that foreign enemy they have invited to immolate and enslave theic country- 
men. Colombian Bonds have experienced a considerable rise, in con- 
sequence of the increased probability that the Loan of M. Zea will be 

| formally acknowledged. Latest quotation :— 
Consols, 764 New Fours, 97 
| Reduced, 75}} Consols for Account, 76} 
| Four per Cents, 94} Ditto at 4 o'clock, 76) 
| FOREIGN SECURITIES. 
Spanish of 1821, 30} ; 


Chilian, 68 7} 83 8 Rags 
Intto for the end of the month, Sog B } 
s 


£ 
Colombian, 65}} 747 } 
Ditto for the end of the mouth, 65 7} 7 
Prussian of 1822, 81 
Russian of 1822, in £ sterl. 74} 3 5 


x 
French Rentes, 83/. 
Exchange, 25f. O5c. 
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LONDON, Aprit 20. 








Tis French forces make very little progress in Spain, the 
number of troops at present with the Duc d’ ANGoULEME 
being too small to penetrate with safety far into the country, 
or to venture on without reinforcements from behind. The 
15th (Tuesdayelast) was the day named for the entry of 
Marshal Moncey on the Catalonian frontier; but his force 
is not supposed to exceed 15,000 men, and the formidable 
Mina waits his attaek with as great a number of regulars, 
exclusive of the garrisons and militia. A bulletin of General 
GUILLEMINOT gives a pompdus account of an affair at the 
heights of St. Sebastian, which was the first rencontre between 
the French and Spaniards. The General's narrative is not 
very clear, and the vague way in which he speaks of his loss 
of men, as ‘* ux vingiaine’’—a score, not a little suspicious. 
The Spanish account will probably be «a very different one ; 
and even private letters from Paris: report the loss at two or 
three hundred. From all statements, however, it is evident 
that the Spanish soldiers fought with great ardour and gal- 
lantry: they made a sortie from the fortress, and appear to 
have obtained a temporary success; at least the Frenchman's 
purposed obscurity about the heights of which they had pos- 
session, would lead us to that conclusion. 

Our readers are aware, thut strong reports have prevailed 
lately of the march of Russian troops to ovefawe France while 
the Bournnons are engaged in Spain. ‘The notorious eager- 
ness of ALEXANDER to be meddling in the South of Europe, 
and the remembrance of the 100,000 Russians who were 
actually sent in 1821 towards Italy (though the Austrian 
successes rendered their further progress needless) were alone 
sufficient to’ give countenance to these rumours, which. are 
now repeated, with .more confidence than evers ‘ We have 
received information,” says the Morning Chronicle of yester- 
day, “ froni a quarter‘on ‘whith we can rely, that from 80 to 
100,000 “Russians: are. marching to the aid of the French 
Ultras, and that they will arrive by way of,Dauntzic.” : 





The proceedings in both Houses of Parliament are more 
than usually interesting this week ; but having given a large 
space to the report of them, and having discussed at some 
length the most important subject at thehead of this os 

aper, we cannot enter here farther comment. — 

aps, indeed, it is little needed. There are few Keformers, 
we think, who will net applaud the spirited and effective 
manner in which Sir Fraxcrs Burnperr denounced the 
mockery of debating the Catholic Question; and as to the 





nothing to add to what was said in the» 
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at the least hint about political prostitution. We are to have 
more Diplomatic Papers (God help us!) on Monday. 





Paris papers and private letters reached town yesterday. 


The Moniteur of Thufsday contains no news from the armies; 
but private advices state that the Army of the Faith has been 
completely cut up in Valencia. Not a word in these papers 
respecting St. Sebastian. Marshal Moncey has not advanced 
into Catalonia: he is in fact waiting for additions to his 
force. We are happy to see that there is nothing in these 
papers at all favourable to the bad cause. 

Srrcimen or Bournson Mock-neroics.—The Moniteur 
of Tuesday last published the following. The Roman “ Veni, 
vidi, vici,” (says the Times) is tedious and unsatisfactory by 

side of this comprehensive document: portending, as it 


withstanding the extraordinary fatigues of a ride from St. 
Sebastian to Ernani, (about a dozen milés) and that the 


already destroyed four of their refugee countrymen :— 
* TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. 


7? 


in good health.—Our operations go ou marvellously ! 
if our Foreign Secretary does not reform a little his brist- 
ling-up habits, his final exit seems more likely to take place 
on a bed of honour than on a feather-bed. ‘To be sure, for a 
pacificator, he is a very remarkable person ! 
“Peace was his dear delight, not Fleury’s mére; 
But teuch him, and nv Minister so sore |” 


Uscovrtiy Seizure oy a Court-press.—The Couri- 
dress of Mr. Secretary Canning was yesterday, we are in- 
formed, seized on the premises of his tailor. Similar dresses 
belonging to Lord Clanwilliam and Sir Henry Wellesley 
natrowly escaped a like fate, by being sent to their.owners 
a short time before the arrival of the officer. It appears that 


geous court-suits by being sent to Paris to be embroidered ; 
and it is asserted that the illustrious personages above 
get them embroidered themselves. 
furnished, and then sent to Sir Charles Stewart at Paris: 
and after being gorgeously embroidered, and fit to appear 
before royalty, were returned to this country with or as dis- 
patches, and so escaped the vigilance of the customs. Secret 
inforination hes, however, accoinplished an event, that wil! go 
far to ** eclipse the guiety of courtiers’ on Wednesday next. 

Poor Sir Tuomas Lerusnince! every one exclaims, on 
reading Sir Frawcis’s sally upon him the other night. To 
be made a langhing-stock both within and without the Ho- 
nourable House, is certainly a little hard—and al! merely for 
“ Pope, Devil, and Jesuit” (for ** Pretender’ has retired trom 
the firm). Surely the patriotic and sarcastic Member for 
Westminster should have some compassion on the weaknesses 
of a brother Bayonet. 

Sir ©. Bamfylde lies in extreme danger. 

A.neamMan Tuomas Saitit.—tIntelliyence reached town 
yesterday. from Prighton announcing the death of this gentle- 
man, atthe age of 72. His death was rather sudden, as he 
was attending bis duty as Magisteate at Guildhall the wee' 
before last. A vacancy is occasioned by the event in the re 
presentation of the Ward of Farringdon- Without. 

Tur Cruapuam Murprenrn.—Two individuals have been 
apprehended at Putney, under suspicion of being concerned 
in the late atrocious murder of Mrs. Richards. at Clapham 
They uoderwent cxanrination before — the Mi sinintrntee at 
Wandsworth, where it appeared the prisoners had been seco 
latking about; they resisied the officers and endeavoured to 
escape. They gave their names Winderbank and’ Stande- 
raige,and have the appearance of cads, or attendants on 
stage-coaches. The prisoners were detained. 
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THE EXAMINER. 
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ours his dread of that abominable establishment of 


i 

At the private view yesterday (previous to the public ex}j. 
bition) of Mr. Backler’s Painting on Glass for the altar of 
Hereford Cathedral, after Mr. West's fine picture of 4, 
Lord's Supper, we were pleased with the skill with whic), 


the luminousness of colour so essential to this species ,¢ 


painting, is preserved in union with an arrangement of shade 
and attention to expression and general effect, by which mo. 
dern painting on glass is brought so much nearer to the ¢i. 
entific and well ordered compositions in oil, than were the ojq 
paintings on glass, where little else but the brilliancy of th 
respective colours was regarded. ‘The difficulties attending 
the vitrifying process of this branch of painting, render the 
performance very honourable to Mr. Backler’s character as ag 
experienced and successful painter on glass. 

Next week we shall- have the pleasure of reviewing the 


° M . > . y 12h tee . - — r . /@ ss 
ées, no less than that Prince Hitr is still in health, not- Exhibition of Painters in Water Colours, with the private 


view of which-we were yesterday much gratified. 
A person of the name of Bell, who resided at Middle Deal, 


French are performing prodigies, in having with 60,0C9 men | was shot at on Wednesday evening, through. the window of 


his dwelling, and died from the wound he received. 
cion has fallen upon two or three persons, who were appre. 


Suspi- 


“ Bavowne, Apnit 14.—His Royal Highness the Duke d’Angouleme is | hended and examined before the Magistrates.—Kenlish Guz, 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH.—(Satu@day.) 
HEALEY UV. WATERHOUSE. 

This was an action against the proprietor of the Baloon stage coach 
plying from Birmingham to Warwick, to recover a compensation in da- 
mages fora broken leg, which the plaintiff had the misfortane to meet 
with if consequence of the negligence of defendant's servant. The 
Jury at the last Warwick Assizes, before Mr. Justice Park, found their 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages 100/, 

Mr. Serjeant Vavouan now moved fer a new trial, on the ground thet 
there was no negligence proved to sustain the action, but 

The Court, after hearing the facts proved in evidence, refused the Rule. 

GARRATT AND ANOTHER UV. HARRIS. 

This was on action for a libel, to which the general issne was pleaded. 

At the trial before Mr. Justice Best at the last Assizes for Herefordshire,s 


a considerable saving is made in the expense of these gor- | verdict for 40s. was entered for the plaintiff. 


Mr. W. E. Taunton was now instructed to move on behalf of the d- 
fendant for a new trial. Upon mentioning the case, 
Mr. Justice Best informed the Court thatthe verdict fos 40s. wa 


4 . ait tas ail nai. * ; : 
alluded to, first ordered plain suits to be sent, undertaking to | entered with the consent of both parties. After such consent he donbted 
They were accordingly | whether the verdict could now be distarhed. For his own part he thought 


that one shilling would have satisfied the justice of the case, considering 
The plaintiffs were bankers dud the defendant a 
It appeared that the parties had been deeply involved in shew 
stock transactions. On one occasion the parties were possessed of sham 
stock to the amount of 2,400,000/. and it appeared that the plaintiffs, with 
tha privity of the defendant, lad made false entries in their books relatire 
to t! Under such circumstances, the character of either 
party could aot be very highly estimated. However, his Lordship had 
thonght thatthe plaintiff was entitled to a verdict for nominal daaage, 
und be left it to the parties to agree amonest themselves for what sum the 
verdict should be entered, and they accordingly agreed that it should be 
eutered for 49s. After such agreement, could the verdict now be dix 
tarbed ? 

Mr. Tacxron said he could not deny the agreement; whereupon, 
Court said that the verdict ought to stand.—Rule Refused. 
. — ee —_ ae —! 


THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


Kinxo’s Taeatse- 
A more unfortunate selection of an opera was never made thant 
of dlwa e Claudio, which made its first, and we should have thooy" 
| its last, appearance a few nights ago. Were the Managers to" 


all the circumstances 
attorney. 


ese transactions. 


- --——-+ = 
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| sack the store of works consigned to everlasting oblivion, they « 

| not have found one more intensely dull than this. It is calle? # 
opera bufta, but why remains to be explained, as there is not ma 

| shtest atternnt at humour, nora single comic incident througo® 


he plot, if so it must be called, turns upon the secret marriaz® . 


yi 
I 
| Claudio (Cu nioss) with Flisa 
| Ponto) his futher, just as he is about to adjat# 
match between him and Si/via (Graztant) the daughter of 2.4 
quis Tricotaso (Piacct). ‘The father, according to the exanp* 
Mt dramatic fathers preceding him, is highly entaged at this eves’, 
| end hires a baad of rottians to tear away from Elisa her two ch 


(Componrse) which ts discovered 
ount Arnaldo | 





lfer lamentations, with those of her friend Carlotta (Canavotl) 

and her husband form the chief scenes of the piece, tili at . 

the end of the opera approac hes, the father mollifies, and 1s recoar 

cied to the marr age, much to the satisfaction of "Madune L'" 
“= ' 
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THE EXAMINER. 


ty and strangely fallen in love with a very stupid elderly 


, vio bad slily of sui ; who enters the service > 
rt geutleman (admirably suited to Ricur) who enters the se > of the 


ic as a jootman 

. Meg oe it is only possible to pe in terms of entire disap- 
. val, being without single touch of originality, and scarcely ever 
retty. It is evidently the work of some dull pretender, who 
aoan by a servile imitation of Rossini, to gather some share of his 
still “Like imitators generally, he aims rather at the defects than 
the beauties of his model; the former being evident to all, the latter 
1 | requiting somne share of intellect to discern and appreciate them. We 
. have seena singer, wbo thought that, by wearing a hat and coat like 
BirTLEMAN, he should rise to equal eminence ; another who hoped, 
¢, to rival Miss Srepuens; and many an actor, with a bad 


by stoopin : 
sets up for a Kean on the strength of those 


foure and hoarse voice, 
qualities. 
faults @ 


. drawback upon it. 
swty and the small proportion they bear to his many beauties of me- 
ike Flisa e Claudio is made up entirely of such passages, without 


dure them patiently. ie 
The name of this paltry imitator is Mercapantr, which we hope 


ver again to see in the opera bills, and only wonder how it ever 


found its way there. When it is considered that an opera of merit can 


be produced with as little trouble and expense as this wretched trash, 


. and still more that. there. is an abundance of works of great genius 


. yuknown to the English ear, it is difficult to conceive the ignorance 


aud want of taste that could supply so potent a draught of ennui. 


abe 


Covent-GARDEN. 


tt Miss Paton came out in Clara in the Duenna, on Tuesday evening, 
and executed the beautiful airs in that sprightly opera with the bril- 
7 ianey and finish by which she is so much distinguished. The male 


caste wag defective ; but upon the whole the performance went off 
. very smoothly. 


, On Wednesday we attended the revival of Much Ado about ee 
and have seldom witnessed a more generally vivacious and agreeable 
performance. The Benedick of Mr. Kemaue is so well known, it is 

s unnecessary to add, that~he was gitogether at home. 

d inclined to think, that the true gentleman of genteel comedy has now 

tt no equally competent representative on the British stage; certain we 

are, that if to the gentleman be added a touch of the cavalier, Mr. 

Acwxe is unrivalled, for with all the other merits, this Mr. EListon 

has hot. Mr. Kea Bie was greeted with almost affectionate applause. 

The novelty of the night, however, was the Beatrice of Miss Curster, 

and as a light and sprightly personation, she is exceedingly happy. 

What we chiefly missed was the keen and predominant intellectuality 

\ of that most felicitous of wits and fine ladies. With now and then 

; 4 octunate exception, Miss Cursrer sacrifices the mental fire to the 

; merely playful, which possibly arises more from a want of markisg 

P io her upper tones. thaa in any deficiency of conception. ‘The latier 

; pat Of her performance however, to use a_ theatrical phrase, told 
‘ery effectively, and the applause was proportionate. The play was 

#¥en out for avother representation on Wednesday next, in the midst 

of the tunulwous approbation of a House crowded in every part. 


a“ Davry-Laxe. 
' There las been no absolute novelty at Drury-lane during the week, 
“t We can scarcely say anything mew of the Castle of Andalusia. We 
Cee bist Kean and Youne take the Geld again on Monday, as 
and Tago; and that Lisvon returns next week, and recom- 
Be Bs i Figure. ' Q. 
, RR 


| NEWSPAPER CHAT. 


Uritery oy Sranaows.—Mr. Bradle 

dering 7 —Mr. shews that a of sparrows, 

| time they have their ; to feed, a au coda 
ca lars, eateulstion he founds upoo actual 

discovered thet the two parenis carried to the nest forty 

| rrows to enter the nest only 











A work 
table evides = the pen of 


in thie wane 
M. de Chatesunenf, « 
the peacrally veotived apteten shut 








the better to ingratiate himself with the lady. 


Such apprehensions are too confined to perceive that 
re sometimes overlooked for the merits that accompany them, 
. sod therefore attribute the success to those faults which are rather a 
Every admirer of Rossint must regret those 
tricksome passages so often introduced out ot place ; but their inge- 


indy and harmony, induce us to overlook them; but when an opera 


one redeeming bar, it is too great a tax on human forbearance to en- 


We are half 
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is especially endangered at the critical age of from forty to fifty. The ie 
result of a variety of facts, drawa from Provence, Switzerland, Parid, PY ‘3 
Berlin, Sweden, Petersburgh, &c. is, first, that from 20 to 70 no other’ ae 
augmentation of the number of female deaths is observable than that which Pee 
is the natural result of the progress of age ; and, seé¢endly, that at every * 3 
period of life, from 30 to 70, there is a greater mortality among mén than bd ‘5 
among women, more particularly at the age of from 40 to 50. ae 

Easter Orreritncs.—This being about the season when these dues to ye 
the church are demanded, it may not be amiss to inform our readers that rey 
it ig very donbtful whether the clergy can establish any legal authority in Ny | 
favour of such claims. The payment of them is refused in ‘many places, to 
and it is only correet to continue to refase it, antil the right te make such Ha! 
exactions has been confirmed by the decision of some competent court of Be 
law. The extortion has grown up, probalily like the halfpennies de- ; iia 
manded by certain country post-mwasters, without a shadow of law or rea- it a 
son to support it.— Durham Chronicle. > aan 

Crorcu Revenves.—The revenues of the Church of England amount ip: 
to 9,960,000/ ; and this, too, exclusive of the 100,000/. which Parliament ee 
annually grants to the “ poor clergy.” ‘The number of clergy amounts to iP 
about seven thousaud six hundred and eighty; and of the parochial fi 
clergy, amounting to about six thousand seven hundred and hineteen, i : 
nearly one half are plaralists. One individual has thirty-four liviogs, ih 
another has twenty-five, a third has twenty, two have fifteen, and. three “ae 
have thirteen each. Many who have four, five, and six ligings, and \e 
more, hold also other offices and dignitics. There is one of the bishops ee 
with five livings, besides other offices.— Monthly Magazine. me 

Bovrson Arrocittrs —Ferdinand, we suppose (says the Times) must bios 
be brought back to his capital; then his taste must be indulged by the * 
execution of his enemies—those enemies who saved for him, and restored | te 
to him, the throne which he had abdicated aad given up to another— f 
those enemies who have hitherto spared his life when it was in theie power ie 
to take it, though they knew that his secret vows were paid far their de- ay 
struction. French troops wust preside at the executions, or they will fof 
never be carried into effect. Unhappily, a precedeut may be found for .3 
sneh atrocities ; but only in the conduct of another branch of the Bourbon od 
race, restored to despotism by foreign aid, and that the aid of England. e) 


The Liberals of Naples laid down their arms on the faith of a British Ad-: 
miral, that their lives should be spared. The Royal Family returned, 
and the stipulation was disregarded. The Queen herself, attended by an 
English strumpet (Lady Hamilton) feasted her eyes with the last convul- hae 
sions of the gallant Carraccioli; and his image still haunts — t & 
husband. Carraccioli was hanged, and his body thrown ibto the sea, w } 
some shot placed in his boots. Ou the bursting of the gall-dadder the ¥ 
corpse mounted to the surface, where it was retained im an erect position, , 
by the shot. In that state it was seen by the King, who was ready-te ex- ‘ted 
pire with terror, and could with difficulty be persuaded that it was pot the +4 
spirit of the deceased sent t punish bis murderers ! »! 
Mr. Boaden, we learn, is preparing for publication a Life of the late 
Mr. Kemble, iveluding a History of the Stage from the Death of Garrick to 
the present time, It is to contain a record of his personal history and pro- 
fessional career, illustrated with characteristic Anecdotes, Biographical 
and Critical Notices ef the prineipal Writers and Performers, &c. &e. 



























Messrs. Byxc anp Apotravs.—On Friday week, a singular conver- 
sation took place at the Middlesex Sessions, between Mr. Byng, the ° 
Member for Middlesex, who sat on the Bench, and Mr. Adolphus, who 
was examining a witness in an appeal case, in which the master silkmen 
of London and their journeymen were interested, When one of the jour-' 
neymen was asked some indifferent question by Mr. Adolphas, he looked 
up at Mr. Byng, who seemed to lean towards the least powerful; 
observing which, Mr. Adolphas suid ina very sharp tone, “ Don't 
at Mr. Byng—Mr. Byng can’t answer for you—Why do you look at Mr. 
Byng?” The witness was somewhat confused at this address, and looked 
again towards Mr. Byng, who had but a short time before uttered the 
words * Poor journeymen"™ in such a tone as to call forth the rebuke of the 
learned member of the bar. This rebuke was given in a side way, and 
strongly iusinuated that the Member for Middlesex had a very obvious 
motive for advocating the cause of the lower orders in the . Mr. 
yng, however, tvok no notice of the first or second allusion to and 
Mr. Adolphus o third time flung aa obyoxious phrase at the Beach. “T 
desire you (said he to the witness) again to answer me, and not to be di- 
rected by Mr. Byng. Mr. Byung, no doult, has his own reasons for 
standing up for the jourseymen of Middiesex.”—Mr. Byxo then said (ad- 
dressing himself to the Coanse)): “1 desive, Sir, thet you will not 















my wiwe."—Mr. Anpotrnos: Ob, dear! not, repeat your eame ! 
deed, Mr. Byng’s name is of mighty importance. He is e 
here, but all the rest oa the who have not focal reasons § 


ing Mr. Byng’s views, ase of m of thivking on this 
Bysc : “i I that you will wee address yourself. 
wish to be named by you here.”—Mr. Anonenus 
don’t wish to he numed by me ?"—Dir. Bywo s 
my name should be pronooneed—showld be pe 
Adolphus.’—Mr. Avocenes; Polluted! | 
Byng, that be» in this lofty tone! 1 
alinll be as ~ 7. l 

I please ; and I con tell you, that 

by every one else.” —The Cuaiaman 
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the county. 1 must, however, assure you, that you are quite out of order 
in repeating the name of any particular Magistrate on the Beach, what- 
ever compliment you may be disposed to pay him.”—Times, 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg, which is one of the most advanced states 
af Germany, has a population of 1,400,000, and 17 journals; and this is 
perhaps acarly as large a complement of periodical redding as falls to the 
share of the Austrian mooareby. Bat the single siate of New York, with 
9 population exactly equal to that of Wirtemberg, has 99 journals, 10 of 
which are,published daily. If (says the Scotsman) the mandates of the 
Holy Allies could reach this free and admirable engine of intelligence, 
what havec would soon be made—for the sake of “ social order and con- 
servative priaciples.” 

Fasaticism—The late scenes in Switzerland have had their parallel 
im this country, for fanaticism is of all ages. In 1649, there was a sect 
which professed prostitation as a religious act. A glazier was declared to 
he a prophet, and the woman he lived with was said (like our Joanna 
Southcote) to he ready to lie ia of a Messiah. A wan married his father’s 
wife; ove Woman cracified her mother ; another sacrificed her child, in 
imitation of boly Abraham. 

Gattastey or Janes 1—The following novel anecdote of James I. 
is related by Mr. D'Israeli:—The King and Queen being at Theobald’s, 
ber Majesty, shooting at a deer, wisteok her mark, and killed Jewel, the 
Kieg’s favourite bound; at which he stormed exceedingly awhile; but 
after be knew who did it, be was soon pacified, aod with mach kindness 
wished her not to be troubled with it, for he should love her never the 
worse. And the next day be sent ber a diamond worth two thousand 
pounds, as “a legacy from bis dead dog.” 


‘Tewrerance.—The author of “ An Examination of the Controversy 
concerning Life,” entitled Somatopsychonoologia, after ebjecting to Paley’s 
well-known illustration of the watch, observes, “ Paley was no iyuoramus; 
hut I have been I6og of opinion, that to a clear head, a tolerably empty 
stomach, if not necessary, were at least very conducive. 1 agree with 
Shakespear, that 

Pat pannches make lean pates, and dainty bits 

** Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits.”’ 
“* Now Paley was known to be an extravagant gourmandizer; and it is 
recerded of him, on good authority, that be often ate a whole shoulder of 
mutton at one meal. The learned Dr. Lambe, of London, has clearly 
proved that a liglt vegetable diet clarifies the intellect; and the classic 
author of Pastor Fido bas long ago extolled the power of the Cibo di latte 
¢ del fretto over the wandering of the enthusiast. So well was the creat 
Newton aware of the clearness of head prodaced by “ Spare Fast, tliat 
with the Gods doth diet,” that, when composing his Principia, he ate 
ouly of a little bread and drank only a little water.” 

Wart Tyrer avo Sta Writiam Watwortn. — Mr. D'Israecli,—who 
seems wot disinclined to balance his waatof affection for orthedoxy by 
his hatred of democracy,—gives us the following aneedotes :-—Wat, when 
in servitude, had been beaten by his mastery Richard Lions, a great mer- 
chunt of wines, and a sheriff of London. This chastisement, working on 
an evil disposition, appears never to have been forgiven ; and when this 
Radical assamed his slrort-lived dominion, he bad his old master beheaded, 
aud his bead carried before him on the point of aspear! So Grafton tells 
ug, to the eternal obloquy of this arch-Jucobia, who “ was a crafty fellow, 
and of au excellent wit, but wanting grace.” 1 would not sully the gl wy 
af the patriotic blow which ended the rebellion with the rebel; yet there 
are seerets in history! Sir William Walworth, ‘ the ever famous Mayor 
of Landon,” as Stowe designates bim, has left the immortality of his nome 
to oue of our subarhs; but when 1 discovered in Stowe's Survey that 
Walworth was the landlord of the stews on the Bank-side, which he 
farmed out tothe Dutch rrows, and which Wat had pulled down, I am 
inclined to suspect that private fecling first knocked down the saucy 
ribald, and then thrust hia through and through with his dagger, and 
that there was as much of personal vengeauce as patriotism, which raised 


bis arm to crush the demolisher of so much valuable property ! 


Amaazine Dirruston oF Know .epos.—W e¢ had the good fortune (says 
a Correspondent) to hear asermon, on Sunday week, from the Bishop of 
Batgor—we say good fortune, because we presome, that Bishops’ ser. 
mous, like other commodities, are valuable in proportion to their searcity. 
His Lordship preached at Bow Church, Cheapside, fur the benefit of the 
National Schools of that parish, from Mark, chap. x. ver. 14. Suffer lit- 
Ue children to come veto me, aud forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.”” An excellent text; accompanied, we doubt not, by as 
excellent a sermon: but the latter was unfortunately delivered in a tone, 
which, to use a reporting phrase, did not seem intended for the gallery. 
By patient perseverance, however, in well listening, we caught distinetly 
a few observations which amply repaid as for our atteation. Une in par- 
tieulor afforded us inexpressible pleasure. The good I'relate stated—we 
give the pessage verbatim—that “ Every child educated in these schools 
te ia possession of more knowledge than all the ancicat plhilosaphers !” 
Reader, even if thou hast « feeling heart and a lively imagination, thea 
wilt have but an imperfeet conception of the pleasure we felt upon hearing 
this declaration. Lovers of knowledge as we are, toa degree almost bor- 
deriag upon cathusiasin, it is impossible to describe our eavtious at know - 
ing, Upon the werd of a Bishop, that we were living io a metropolis whiek 
contained at least ten thousand cbildten, under fourteca years of age, who 
were each of them of more knowledge thaa all the venerable 
sages of Greece aad of Rome! Talk of the golden age, thoug lt we, this is 
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the millenninm of pearls and diamonds, and rivers of nectar! Qar jo, 
however, was somewhat damped by the arguments which his Lords) 
adduced in support of his position. Far be it froni us to presume to ente, 
the fields of controversy with the Bishop of Bangor. We are well aware 
that his Lordship possesses much greater depth in matters of theolog, 
than we can possibly pretend to: bat we must confess his reasoning diy 
not flash conviction upon our minds, proportioned to the joy we felt at thy 
prey ious declaration. We attributed this, however, to our limited, laical, 
comprehension, and firmly resolved for the future, whenever we meet 5 
Bishop or a National-School boy, notwithstanding the wig or the blue 
stocking, to endeavour to persuade ourselves that it may be at least S. 














crates or Plato in disguise ! 

Cavoriric Vextiratoa.—Among the scientific improvements by which 
health and comfort are promoted, there is perhaps no ove that appears to 
be so beneficial as that which supplies every kind of public and privat 
place of residence or visitation with a constant and pure stream of ware 
atmospheric air. Sach is stated to be the case with respect to Mr. Strat. 
ton’s Calorific Ventilator, and the statement has more than its own aver. 
ments to recommend it to belief from the circumstance of its being adapted 
at the Royal Gardens at Kew, It appears that any number of houses or 
rooms may be heated from the same fire to any required degree of tempe. 













































































rature without absorbing the oxygen or deteriorating the nutritive qualities 
of the vital element; that for several houses, or houses on a large scale, ° 
one-sixth part of the fuel commonly used is sufficient, while the ventilating 
machiae consumes its own smoke. It is economical, simple in construc. B 
tion, and unerringly regular in operation. 
Goop Motto.—Mr. Davenport, a tailor, who had acquired a large ’ 
fortune, asked Foote for a motto for his coach. Latin or English, asked : 
the wit. “ Pooh! Euglish, to be sure; 1 don’t want to set up fora 
scholar.” “ Then I’ve got one from Hamlet, that will match you to a . 
batton-hole—* List! list! oh, list!” ” 2 
Op Times.—A lady railing against the vices of the present times, bi 
and asserting that no preceding age was half so profligate, Lady — th 
asked her, “ Pray, Madam, what do you think of Mrs. Potiphar aud the th 
two Misses Lot? ” de 
Wire Lres.—It has been well observed, that what are termed W lite 
Lies are very often the gentlemen-ushers to Black ones. 
Excvuses.—Dy. Franklin said, that the person who is good at excuses, 
is generally good for nothing else. _ 
Comeoy anp Tracepy.—aA Critic onee observed, that the prineipal 1 
difference between a Comedy aud a Tragedy was, that the former gese- de 
rally concluded in a Church, and the latter in a Church yard. he 
or - —_--— in 
LAW S 
7 di 
Wa 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH. = 
Wednesday, April 17. it; 
In the matter of Mr. Carr, a Solicitor, who had articled a young gea- of 
tleman to a Mr. Cole, aud not to himself, while he retained his services, sm 
by which the clerk had lost three years of his time, an arbitration wes blo 
agreed upon, to setile the return of premium, &c.—On this the Losp ap, 
Caer Jusvice observed, “ Now that this rule is disposed of, I think 4 be, 
right to say, that if, after this case has been thus brought before us, @ fro 
attorney shall article a clerk to another, with the intention that the ser- be 
viee shall be perforued with himself, he will be deemed guilty of a great to | 
dereliction of duty, and will incur the serious displeasure of the Court.” vp 
ee tho 
PREROGATIVE COURT, Tuorspay, Apnit 17. Pri 
HUDSON AGAINST PARTHING BEAUCHAMP. ~ 
This was 2 testamentary cause of singular novelty, the property * ney 
issue, 40,0001 having been the subject of warm litigation in Chancery, a 
where an injanetion was granted against it about three years back, at ' ree 
suit of the next of kin. Mr. Farthing Beauchamp was a elerk in the yea 
house of Ransom and Co. where Mrs. Hudson kept the money, which had wet 
been left her by a relation, previously to which she had been in a low gu 
coudition. The allegation agaizst the defendant is, that observing his 
disordered state of her wind, he cultivated her acquaintance ; kissed and ” 
caressed her, called her by endearing names, made her presents of eel 
trinkets and dresses, succeeded iv inducing her to reside at his house, ¢* ite 
her to exeeute powers of attorney to him to receive the dividends on be wal 
stock ; subsequently to execute the will iu question; and finally, deed 0! wer 
git to him of the whole of her larce property .—F urther hearing 04 * fi 
future day. > chai 
dies 





OLD BAILEY. 
Oa W ednesday, William Trapp, a young man about 20 years of egts se 
much warked with the small pox, and of rather a vulgar coantensace, * 


put to the ber upon a charge of maliciously euttiag aud maiming Charlo ny 
Rooks, with intent to murder her, or do her some grievous bodily hare? Bri 
The partiewlars of this case have already appeared. The Prisoner whee es 


called upon for lis defence, refused to Bay anything to the Court— ib 

prisoner's father said he had been a lady's shoe-maker, bat gave 4? the Me 
basioess in consequence of breaking a blood-vessel. The prisoner * 
always markably secluded, and was occasionally temporarily deracgt4 
After having recovered from breaking the blood-vessel, the prisoner wen 
to Bristol, without apy wotice whatever, The prisoner, after his 1 
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Mr. Haddon, in Great St. Helen’s, as an aecountant, MARRIAGES. 


. oa e to 4 Ps . . ° 

‘om Bristol, went anit? cans . On Saturday week, William Bingham Baring, Esq. eldest f Alexander 
— »vears. Previous to the commission of the A pat ’ ing » &9q- eldest son 0 X 

i for two or three y g dedo@adiog. Gnd wituess was fearfel Baring, Esq. M.P. to Lady Harriet Mary Montagu, sister to Far] Sandwich. 
he became still more desp 1g, ne v " 2 ; On the 12th inst. at Streatham, John Bull, Esq. of the House of Commons, to 
suld destroy himself. It was a lowness of spirits, witness thought, | Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Wm. Chadwick, Esq. 

1 intense study. Witness had remonstrated with him on it, On Saturday week, at Mary-le-bone Church, John Browning, Esq. to Har- 
ton V' . 


broug! . qr » | riet Augusta Ernst, eldest daughter of the late Dr. Seguin H. Jackson. 

end the prisoner had constantly shunned him. te thought the prisoner On Thursday week, at Horsham, Francis Fletcher Vane, Paq. eldest son of 
endeavouring to make himself master of the Latin tongue —The | sir frederick Vane, Bart. of Cumberland, to Diana, third daughter of Charles 
was ” 


' d sister of the prisoner were afterwards examined. They were | Beauclerk, Esq. I A ! h 
pother abe sm P 08 On Monday, in Lower Brook-street, Emma Agnes, the second daughter 
= oir ¢ uct, and were fearful that he would de- : , we a } - , ; eh 
och alarmed at his strange conduct, : of Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, Cumberland, to the Right Hon. William 
himself. When the snow was on the ground, the prisoner would 
troy DIE . 


wd Petre. 

‘eagentiy remain three or four hours iu the little yard behind the house, _ the 6th inst. at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Winchmore-hill, John Sins, 
sod would give no reason for doing so.—Mr. Gilson, a schoolmaster in Sure, Ak, Onvoneiesogasre, te Lydia, third daughter of William Dillwyn, o 
Po jar, who bad employed the prisover for some time as usher, gave him ered denabicetipettimnd. 

‘sod character for quiet, peaceable conduct.—Myr. Hutton, Mr. Cole, 
sod others, also proved the prisoner to be an honest, Steady, inoffensive 
voane man: One morning the prisoner asked Mr. Cole, a shipwright, 
*- «hom be worked, for two sovereigns. Mr. Cole said, ‘* Two sove- 
eas! What do you mean? Hav’at you bad your breakfast 2” “ Yes,” 
*y plied, “1 have eaten a little bit of breakfast ; Ihave had six rounds 
of toast, four inches-thick ; but that is nothiag to what I do sometimes. — 
The Jury, after about twenty minutes’ deliberation, pronounced a verdict 
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DEATH. | eae er 

At Bishopwearmouth, Jane, wife of Charles Rowe, Esq. aged 24, She was 
married on the 4th ult. and was one of a fashionable party on the @ist, where 
she caught a severe cold, which terminated in death on the 4th inst. 
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A TA A NE RO TTT 
This day is published (in One Pasciculus) price 7s. 6d. 
HE BRITISH WARBLERS ; containing Six beautifully coloured 
Figures of the most interesting Birds of Passage belonging to the Genus 
Sylvia, taken from Living Specimens in the Author’s Collectiop, tacluding the 
Nightingale, Redstart, Whitethroat, Garden Warbler, &c. with Directions for 
their Treatment, according to the Auther’s Method; in which is explained how 
the interesting and fine Singing Birds belonging to this Genus may be managed, 
and kept in as good health as any cowmon Birds whatever. Likewise an inte- 
resting Account of their Agitation at the different Seasons of their Migration 
from one Country to another. By ROBERT SWEET, F.L.S. Author of Hortus 
Suburbanus Londinensis, Botanical Cultivator, Geraniacewe, British Flower 
Garden, &c. &e. The Drawings by E. D. Smith, Artist for the Geraniacew, and 
the British Flower Garden. 
London: published by W.Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court, 
Lud gate-street. 
Ry the same Author, continued monthly, price 3s. No. Il. of 
The BRITISH FLOWER GARDEN.—Each Number contains Four coloured 
Figures of the most ornamental and curious hardy Herbaceous Plants, including 
Perennials, Biennials, and Annuals, with their Scientific and English Names 
and Descriptions ; best Method of Cultivation and Propagation; the heights 
they generally attain; and all other Information respeeting them that may be 
considered usefal or entertaining. 


This day is published, 8vo, 14s. boards, 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY on DISEASES and INJURIES of the 
BLADDER. (in which the formation of Stone is explained upon entirely 
new principles) and being the Essay to which the Royal College of Surgeons 
adjudged the Jacksonian Prize for the year 18¢1. 
By BOUBERT BINGHAM, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. 12s. boards, 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS on STRICTURES of the URETHRA and DISEASES 
of the TESTICLES, including Observations on Fistula in Perinwo and Hydro- 
cele, illustrated by numerous Cases. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall.court; and Burgess 
and Hill, Windmill-strcet, Haymarket; and sold by J. Anderson, jun. North 
Bridge-street, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, 8vo. Qs. board4, 

ru m% PRIVATE BREWER’S GUIDE to the Art of Brewing 

ALE and PORTER, particularly adapted to the use of the Families of the 
Nobility, Gertry, Farmers, and private Brewers; with complete Instructions 
for Country Victuallers who brew at home.—Also, an account of Drugs, Tables 
of Duties, Laws of Excise, the art of sweetening Casks, Lastructions for makiag 
up Spirits, rns Wines, &c. the whole on a plain and entire new plan. 

By JOHN TUCK, late of Croydon, Brewer. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ -hall-ceurt, 
Ludgate-street; and sold by J. Anderson, jun, North Bridge-street, Edinburgh, 
This day is published, with a Portrait exquisitely engraved by T. Woolmoth, 

from an original Drawing by Wageman, iP . boards, 6vo. 
ue SPEECHES of CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. delivered at 
the Bar, and on various public occasions in Ireland and England. The tnd 
Editio::, with additions. Edited by Himself. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and KR. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court; 

and sold by Williamson, Cheltenham; and Milliken, Grafton-street, Dublia. 


ee 


a a nn a 
On the Ist of March was published, and continued monthly, No. lL. (containing 
8 plates and 36 pages of letter-press, price 2s. 64.) of 
(PUE GRAPHICAL and TYPOGRAPHICAL DELINEATIONS 

of the COUNTY of CORNWALL; the whole to be comprised in 6 nunibers 
and illustrated with 50 plates; being Views of the Seats of the Nobility and 
Gentry, the principal Towns, and the most interesting Objects of Antiquity. 
A large paper copy of this work is printed at 4s. number. 
Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate- 
street; and may be had of all the Booksellers in tan or country. 
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—(nilty 

On Friday, Samuel Waddington was tried on the charge of having com- 
mitted a rape on Ann Thomas, achild of 11 years of age, in the House 
{ Correction, in February last —The child stated, that Waddington took 
ber to see the tread-mill, when he dragged her into his room like a dog, 
cbreatened to kill her if she cried, and accomplished his purpose —The 
ester and mother of the child were examined, but their evidence was not 
important; and the Prisoner solemnly denied the charge, declaring that 
be could never commit so foul an act.—He called Richard Stagg, who 
westiied that had the child made any noise, he must have heard it where 
be was: and Mr. Taunton, the surgeon, gave it as his decided opinion 
that no foree had been used —The Recorner here observed to the Jury, 
that they wnust acquit the Prisoner, thongh he might be indicted for a mis- 
demeanour.—Not Guilty. 














ASSIZES. 

Curster —Morper.—Samuel Fallows, a farmer, was indicted for the 
marder of Betty Shaweross, a young woman who was pregnant by him, 
The evidence was not direct, though it was satisfactory to the Jury. The 
deceased was found dead in an outhouse in the morning of March 22; 
her eap was lying by her side, her bosom was uncovered, her hair hang- 
ing about her shoulders, and her apron fastened round her neck and thrown 
over her right shoulder ; the dress in other respects did not appear to be 
disordered. She was quite stiff; she had her hand to her throat, which 
was sorely cat, and her hair was clotted together with blood. There 
were three large cuts near the crown of the head, and one at the back of 
it; her right thumb was cut nearly the whole length of it, and the back 
of her left hand was much bruised; her upper lip was also very much 
swollen, and had black marks upon it. There were two quantities of 
blood, one under her, and another about half a yard from her feet. She 
sppeared to have resisted and struggled very much. A razor was found 
bear her—It was proved among othe: things, that the prisoner had been 
tom home ou the night of the murder; that on his return in the morning 
be changed his stockings and washed his waiters; and, in contradiction 
10 bis assertion, that he had slept in some hay rather than wake the people 
"p a two o'clock, when he returned home, one of his men swore, that 
though he went to the hay early in the morning, he was not there -—The 
Prisswer-made no defence; but several respectable persons gave him a 
gud character—The Jury retired for half an hour, aod on returning pro- 
sovnced a verdict of Guilty —The convict immedintely received sentence 
* Ceath. He conducted himsetf with firmness during the trial, but on 
‘feri¥ing sentence he wept bitterly. He was a fine young man, about 25 
yersol age, aud his family have always been much respected by the 
i¢hbourhood —[The prisoner was conveyed on Monday to the city 
gm ata litle after five in the morning, and between that and the time of 
. *secution, endeavours were made to prevail upon him to confirm the 
r ee of hig sentence, but without avail. At a few minutes after ove 
a “a sfosesed the steps of the seaffold, unassisted and with a steady 
with dowe 's spirits were much dejected, and he stood upon the platform 
lees meee without looking or speaking to the thousands which 
oa a beneath him: he closed his workily career in sullen silence 
Anema te ix wok he suffered. In the course of the he 
_ Slothes he was wearing for others of less value, as the calprit’s 

the perquisite of the executioner on these occasions. } 
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NAPOLBON.—FIFTH EDITION. 
This day is published, in 2 volames, 6vo. with Portraits, 28s. boards, dedicated, 
rmission, to Lady Holland, the Fifth Edition 


i of 
NAPOLEON in EXILE, or a Voice from St. Helena. TheOpinions 
Gert | of on the most important Eveuts of his and 


a) 
ctrect ; nat aaee ty avr x am, Secor ge tat | 
An ANS W to the calumnious Attack of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, by 


) wot 









Derravrry.— A | i 
~A legal gentleman, named Furman, upwards of 60 years 
nate married man, ond a grandfather, is, itseems, in dhe habit of 
aa ag young girls to his lodgings in Craven en Pry ee them 
“| peat Ke. A girl of 16, the daughter of Mr. ith, a messenger 
mt te cane las been decoyed from her parents by this scoundrel ; 
do; ried to get a child of 13 away from her mistress —His abomina- 
intenioned a d be ex ins every er.—The girl above-named, 
bene , by the fine clothes. aad in acarriage, refuses to return 
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) and the Magist has a0 ; 
A poacher of gistrate nm in such a case — 
bear) hares may be punishment does this 
testroyer of childven merit ' j totes | 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT G 


TOMORROW, April 2ist, MACBETH. “Macbeth, Mr. MAC- 
Se called the VISION of the SU iomimnse. 
“Tontay, MALL MARIAN. , 


Lady Constance, 


tine) MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
NEW THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANF. 

lage, Mr. YOUNG. 

MARRIAGE of FIGARO. Figaro, Mr. LASTON. With SIMP- 
BON and 
CHINESE BORCEREL. 
FE SOCIETY in WATER COLOURS will 
Ress G RY, 6, PALL- 
<6 ) Ww , April 2ist. 
L 

known as the Chapeau de Paille, 
of 64.—It is expected thut a0 person will attempt to 
at the BGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. Ground Floor, to the right. 
' , 3 by 21, allowed to be the Chef-d’ouvre the est 
ATION feet a and cis 


eri NG JOHN. King John, Mr. MACREADY. 
ghey vh COMVEDY of ERRORS (with Music). 
THE NEW CHINESE SPECTACLE EVERY EVENING. 
TOMORROW, April 2ist, OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. KEAN. 
Tuesda Me CASTLE of ANDALUSIA. Alphonso, Mr. BRAHAM. Lorenza, 
ise STEPHENS. 
Wednesday, CY MBELINE. 
0. And pe Cc ee eee ae a 
Friday, a Tragedy, in witich Mr. Kean r. Young perform. 
in which Mr, ’ will 
With SIMPBON ond CO. And the Gl 
RSDAY 1 = ' rt pn (1 ) 
N THU next, ‘2A, wi st time) an 
0 See AY ee Patios TRARLES fiour as Aik: 
aY PieLpixe, Secretary. 
(CoHAPEAU de PAILLE, by P. P. RUBENS.—The EXHIBITION 
ef this universally PICTURE, 
to be @euvre of Rubens in Portraiture, is now 
EW, r. Stanley's 21,OLD BOND STREET. Admittance Is. 
the Picture, 
aeuear'aaey team the Piotare._-Open rom ¢ till 6. Sh 
ME. HAYDON'S Great Picture of LAZARUS is NOW OPEN, 
Admission ly. Catalogue 6d. Open from Teu till dusk. 
FINE ARTS.—The Grand Picture of NAPOLEON'S CORO- 
N 
ther Artist, is NOW EXHIBITING at 
Sue Kee on, eas HAY MARKET, cent diidhenateani with the 


approbe of admirer of the Fine Arts. This stapendous Work contains 

re 200 Portraits, of admitted striking Liteness, of the most distin- 

guished Persomages who have acted # cou picuous part ander Napoleon's reign. 
Admittance 1s. 


T ROOM, SPRING GARDENS.—NOVELTY.—MAR- 
SHALL’S Grand Historical Peristrephic PANORAMA of the Ceremony 

of the CORONATION. The Coronation Procession aud the Banquet, painted 
om ten thansand square feet of canvas, and displaying nearly one hundred 
; upwards of five hundred of the 


si the Pansceme accompanied 


is NO 7 -sbibition to commence at 12,4, 2, 
ak Cee ee Ee wnGy lumipated with gad, at 7, &, 
and 9 Ad@walssion, Boxes, ts. Gallery, x. Descriptive Book, 64. 

E COSMORAMA will CLOSE on TUESDAY Evening next, 
and will RE-OPEN in « few days after, at No. %, RECENT-STREBRT, 
when new Views will the present Collection, w is perhaps the mast 
iter yet ex aud consists of Views of the Maguilficent Glaciers of 
; the Ea and Interior of the Pant by Moonlight; this 

is admired Comnolsseurs ; the Tagus frow Bolum Castle ; Jwo of 
City yons;, aod the Exterior and Interior of Saint Peter's at Rome. 


ls. —Ne. O, St. James’s-street. 

WEW MUSIC.—Just published, SECOND PSYCHEAN QUAD- 
+" RILLE; comtalning Ariel, Blanche, Jessica, Perditta, and Virgilia, as 
@anced at Almack’s and the Nobility’s Balls. Composed and dedicated, b 

isslon, to the Right Henourable Countess Cowper. By R. TOPLIFF. 
Tether al tae celebrated Pyschean Quadriliec ; the ird Edition of which is ready 
for the Public. To be had at the principal Music Shops, and of the Publicher, 
14, Casfle-street, Holborn. 


This day are published, in Gvo. 10s. 64. 
MR. BARRY CORNWALL’S NEW POEMS, containing the 
Plood o: aly, the Girl of Provence, and four others. 
ted for Henry Colbura and Co. Condait-street. 


eee re ee - oe 


This day t« ished, 
HE FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE, a Poem, in Three Cantos. 


By DAVID DOUGLAS. Price &«. 64. 
“ The distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than the lon 
of the Byzantine Caesars.” —Gibbon. a 
peeepeny don: Septimus Prowett, 269, Strand. 
“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL WORK. | 
On the ist of April was published, with & Portrait, No. IV. price ¢s. 6d. to be 
continued monthly, of the 
HARMON ICON.—Contents: 1. March, by Ferdinand Ries. ITI. 
“ Lesbia, live te love,” Canzonet, by Vincenzo Righini, the Poetry wy Dr. 
. Lt. Am irieh oe sung by Miss Stephens. IV. Duct, by Mr. 
Nares (very rare), V. Riego’s March, the popular 5 National Air, with 
Spanish “oe Words. VI. 
.* 


—_- a ne 


vertimento for VPiano-forte, comtein s 
and a German . Ah ladelarmi,” by Axioli. 
t: Life of Megart. On the | Opera in land. 
History of Maric it Germany. Royal Academy of Music. The German Mosteal 
Drama. Review of Music. Critical Notices of the Britich, Antient, and Phil- 

erts; the Theatres, Oratorios, &c. Correspondence, 

the Coutinent, &c. ac. 
be 


bed by ati, Strand fy 


w. whom communications 
eold by alt 
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SECOND EDITION. 
[a Bvex Ptice 2s. 6d. 
‘THE AGE of BRONZE, or Cane Srcutare et Anyvs ayo; 
MiRaBiLis. ° 
“ Impar Congressus Achilli.” 


On Wedhesday next, 8vo. price 5s. 
THE LIBERAL, No. I11—Contents :— 

Art. 1. Advertisement to the Second Volume. 

Art. 2. The Blaes, a Literary Eelogue. 

Art. 3. My First Acquaintance with Poets. 

Art. 4. Letters from Abroad, Letter 3. 

Art. 5. Madame d@’ Houtetét. 

Art. 6. Shak«pcare’s Fools. 

Art. 7. The Book of Beginnings. 

Ast. 8 A Sunday’s Féte at St. Cloud. 

Art. 9. Apuleius. 

Art. 10. Minor Pieces :—Lines to a Spider—Soatheogony, or the Birth of 4, 
Lau: eat—Lines of Madame d’Houtet$t—Talari Innamorati—Khymes to the py. 
by a Deaf Gentleman—Lines to a Critic—The Monarchs, an Ode for Congress. 

Printed tor John Hunt, 22, Old Bond-street, 


. On the tst of May will be lished, No. XIV. of 
ue RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW; containing— 
1. The Plague of London, Plague of Athens, Plague of Marseilles, &, 
. History of the Pamous Preacher, Friar Gerund. : ae tans 
. Plavel’s Saint Indeed, or a Treatise on keeping the Heart. 
Annals of Newgate, or the Malefactors’ Register. 
. The Extravagant Shepherd, an Anti-Romance. 
. Wither’s Shepherd’s 


unting. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life, by himself. 


. The Poems of 3 e. 
9. Life and © of Lord Chatham. 
10, a Tourneur’s Dramatic Works. 
il. Works of Ariosto. 
Just published, price 3s. in small 3vo. 

HORA ROMAN, or an Attempt to elucidate St. Paul’s Epistles to ty 

Romau», by an Original vane 7 aaa Notes, and New Divisions. 
y ; 

Published by C. Dald , Newgate-street ; and R. Triphook, Old Bond-street ; 

and to be had of all Booksellers. , 


ln Bro. a OMENT. wet and corrected by the Author, price &s. boards, 
A FRAG on GOVERNMENT, or a Comment on the Cow 

mentaries ; being an Examination of the Introduction to Sir W. Blackstone's 
Commentaries, with ——s on the Work at large. 

Be ine ae gr ole a Esq. of —awaien. 

“ Eopgjish Li ture y affords any specimens of a more correct, concise, 
and perspicuous style, than that of the Fragment on Government.” 
Edinb, Rey. Nov. 1811. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, Second Edition, price 1/. 1s. with a fime Portrait of the Auther, 


ed, in the line manner, by W ton. 
' An INTRODUCTION to the Principles of MORALS ans LEGISLATION, by 
JEREMY BENTHAM, Bsq. ; 
* Iu this work the Author has given to the public his enlarged aud enlight 
ened views, aud has laboured for all nations, and. for ages yet to cowe.” 
, : Edinb. Rev. Nor. 1817. 
A few groof imp cessions of the Portrait, on quarto size, may be had sp 


*.* This is the only Portrait rai  extan ut of Mr. 
Published byW. Pickeriug, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and Eflingham Wilson, Corbi 
GREECE!!! 
On Thursday, the Ist of May, will be published, one vol. 8ve. price Its. bendy 
HE, LIFE of ALL PACHA of JANINA. Second. kuition, vit 
considerable Alterations, Additions, and Improvemeénts. 

Great labour and expense have been devoted towards rendering this set 
Edition as complete as poceiie, it will coutain much origiwal information asd 
be illustrated with as ne Pentre Ali, a Vio of Janina apo! Geoe 

rinted for Lapton Kelfe, 13, Cor a 


WHITTINGHAM’S DIAMOND SHAKSPRARE. 
In one pocket volume, price one guinea, in extra boards, - 
ile whole of the DRAMATIC WORKS of WILLIAM SHAh> 
PEARS, complete in one pocket volume, being the smallest, neatest, 
cheapest Edition of Shakspeare’s Drawas ever printed; and, wheh pre 
bound, will not exceed one inch in thickuess. 
Chiswick: printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg, Cheapsive ; Rodweb 
and Martin, Bond-street; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Low E’S PATENT BRITISH SHIRTING CLOTH, established 
~ 1806.—This superior Fabric continues to be universally approved and par 
nized by many of the Gest Families in the Kingdom—not. only for its greet er 
nomy, but for superior durability and pleasant wear.— Every piece is waira 
and masked with the signature “ Geo. Lowe,” any of which being defective ® 
only will be either exchanged or the money teturned. 
Sold wholesale and by the picce, by W. S. and |. Bb. DEW, at their Hede7 
Warehouse, 146, CHEAPSIDE, near St. Paul’s. L 


&) UNWIN begs to return thanks to his Friends ‘and the Public, for 
the many favours hitherto received, and hopes, by unremitting attests 
to business, to ensure their future patronage. He also begs to iuform on 
has taken (in addition to his warehouse, No. 57, d-street) 
premises, No. 72, CHEAPSIDE, where he has ready for their ins = 
elegant and fashionable assortment of SILK MERCERY, ~* 
DRAPER, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s READY-MADE LINEN of ovat 
description. Cadets and Passengers to India, &c. fully equipped for the vor 
ad ee ee eras 


N EW INVENTION.—J, COLLINGE, Author of the Patent Axl® 

trees, has invented a new HINGE for GATES, DOORS, &c- which," 
its peculiar formation, constitutes an universal joint; and as it oil 
hmpertant advantages of moving in oil, with the effectual exclusion of sit 
dust from the parts ia is rendered perpaness 
Gates of any weight or 
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